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ALL of you know what a mo- 

ther is because all of you 
had a mother. But, unless you 
are a mother, yourself, you can 
not realize what motherhood 
means to the mother herself. To 
the young girl who becomes a 
mother, motherhood means not 
merely new responsibility in the 
caring for her child, but a new 
life, a new way of loving God. 
Motherhood becomes her cross 
and at the same time her pass- 
key to heaven. 


Our Lord tells us what moth- 
erhood is. He says, “a woman 
about to give birth has sorrow.” 
A mother suffers in order to give 
us life. Her first gift is accept- 
ance of pain for us. Our being 
here today, our being able to 
see, and think, and laugh, and 
love, and be happy, our being 
alive, depended on the courage 
of our mother. 


There was a price on our 
heads. Was she willing to pay 
it? Willing to carry us for nine 
months under her heart, share 
with us her own life’s blood, 
suffer the anguish of bringing 
us forth, and then, through the 
long months and years of our 
helpless infancy, to minister to 
our every need,—to feed us, to 
wash us, to sing us to sleep, to 
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teach us to walk and to talk and 
to pray, until at last we had 
need of her help no longer? And 
the mother of each one of us 
smiled and said, “I’ll pay the 
price.” And here we are. 


“When she has brought forth 
the child, she no longer remem- 
bers the anguish.” Why not? 
“For joy that a man is brought 
into the world.” This is the 
second thing our Lord tells us. 
That with all the pain and sor- 
row and sacrifice, there is a joy 
in motherhood which is greater 
than them all, a strange, fierce, 
fearless joy which only she 
knows who holds her baby in her 
arms for the first time. This joy 
comes from the second thing our 
mothers give us, love. 


The gift of pain accepted and 
the gift of love—these are the 
signs of motherhood. They tell 
us that motherhood is not easy. 
From the first moment of the 
pain of childbirth, her children 
become more important than 
herself. In her anxiety to pre- 
pare clothes for the baby, she 
forgets to get the new dress she 
had planned; and when she does 
remember it, she decides that 
the old one will do for another 
year. As more children come, 
she has less and less time for 
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herself; less time for parties, 
for meetings, for self-develop- 
ment. Her children become her 
future. Selfishness begins to 
fade from her life. Motherhood 
prepares her for closer union 
with God. It helps take away the 
big obstacle of selfishness. A 
mother must go so far in unsel- 
fishness as to punish even the 
children she loves. That is hard 
because it makes her unpopular, 
for the moment, with her own. 
Yet she must bear the unpopu- 
larity and punish them because 
she is seeking not her own good, 
but theirs. 


Because motherhood is not 


easy, our divorce courts are busy 
separating those whom God has 
joined together. 


Because moth- 
erhood is not easy the’ planned 
parenthood association and the 
birth-repressors are busy avoid- 
ing it. Perhaps they do not 
know that motherhood for most 
women is their way to God, their 
way to holiness and to heaven. 
And that road was described by 
our Saviour as straight and nar- 
row, something like the royal 
road of the cross which He trod. 


When a mother accepts all the 
children God cares to send her, 
the road of motherhood is a road 
like that. Dad and I were not 
invited out so much after people 
learned we had so many chil- 
dren. We were a rebuff to some 
and a source of pathetic envy 
to others. And not so many vis- 
itors came to the house. I knew 
wives who expressed themselves 
as not caring to have their hus- 
bands friendly to or under the 
influence of Dick McSorley. We 
might have figured that we were 
paying a dear price for our chil- 
dren. But soon the house began 
to be crowded, even without vis- 
itors, except the children’s 
friends. 


We found ourselves with com- 
pany every day—our children. 
And what a joy that was to a 
mother who, herself, had been 
an only child! We soon found 
more enjoyment in their com- 
pany than in the company of 
others. We were happy to be 
alone, just the sixteen of us! 

But a happiness like that of 
motherhood implies accepting 
its sacrifices. There is no 
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use in my trying to tell a woman, 
who might have had children 
and refused them, what she has 
missed. She will never know 
because she would have to have 
children to know what they 
would mean to her. I know what 
mine mean to me; and I shudder 
to think how life would have been 
without them. The happiness 
and holiness of a mother’s life 
is rooted in unselfishness. 


The divine paradox of the 
cross—life through death, hap- 
piness through pain and sacri- 
fce—has a big place in the life 
of a mother. What the birth- 
repressors ignore is the cross, 
that old stumbling block. They 
promise happiness as the reward 
of selfishness. They are wrong. 
The selfish are not happy because 
the warmth of love and the 
brightness of happiness doesn’t 
penetrate the cold dark fog in a 
selfish heart. 

Unselfishness filled the heart 
of the one great model of moth- 
erhood, Mary, our Blessed Moth- 
er. Her troubles (and they were 
many) began on that day when 
her motherhood began, the day 
on which she agreed to become 
the mother of God. Before that 
day she was a beautiful young 
woman living a calm, untroubled 
life. Her parents, Joachim and 
Anne rated high in Jewish so- 
ciety. They were fairly well to 
do and of David’s royal blood. 
With a splendid education at the 
temple school in Jerusalem and 
espousal to a fine, reliable man, 
named Joseph, she could look for- 
ward to a peaceful happy life. 


Yet her soul was prepared to ac- 
cept across. And after that day 
the shadow of the cross never 
left her life. 


Even before the Child was 
born, Joseph pained her by his 
suspicions. As His birth ap- 
proached, instead of a quiet rest, 
she had an eighty mile ride on 
a donkey. And the donkey took 
her, not to a maternity ward, but 
to a stable. After His birth 
she had another long ride to 
exile in Egypt. When the Boy 
was twelve, He put a sword in 
her heart by His three days’ dis- 
appearance. And these troubles 
were just a preparation for what 
she knew all along was coming 
—His death as a condemned 
criminal, and she there to see 
Him suffer. 

That is what happened to the 
beautiful young woman, descen- 
dant of the royal line of David, 
who gave up all her bright pros- 
pects of a peaceful happy future 
by accepting God’s offer that she 
become His mother. That is 
how God repaid her, His faithful 
loving mother. 

Motherhood is the same today 
as it was then. It brings trou- 
bles. The young bride of twenty 
years walks in beauty as she 
moves up the center aisle on her 
wedding morning. Before that 
day she was a carefree, happy 
young school girl. Her future 
could be anything she chose. 
Her youth, her education, her 
family connections could open to 
her any one of a thousand op- 
portunities. But if she chose 
marriage, she chose motherhood. 
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And with motherhood come 
dishes and diapers, cooking and 
cleaning, washing and waiting 
on table. Now she realizes mar- 
riage as a vocation, and now it 
is that she needs and must beg 
God’s help and put all her trust 
in Him. 

The beautiful young wife has 
a big job. Patience, budgeting, 
peace-making and the heartaches 
and worries about the children, 
together with the passing of 
years, put grey in her hair, lines 
in her fair face, and firmness in 
her graceful appearance. When 
she has done her all for her chil- 
dren, they grow up and leave 
her to begin their own lives. She, 
the mother, is left alone. What 
a way for God to treat a faith- 
ful servant! 

Yet that is the way He treated 
His own mother. He knows that 
happiness and holiness come to 
the world and to the individual 
through the cross. Take the 
cross out of any life, out of a 
mother’s life, and you take away, 
not only her key to heaven, but 
also her key to happiness. 

The mother of many has plant- 
ed her youth; age brings her 
a harvest. In the lives of her 
young, she is young again. With 
them she lives and loves again. 
If she is fortunate enough to 
have sons as priests in mission 
lands, her interests stretch out 
from her family to include all 
the world. Just last week a 
priest from Bolivia came in for 
lunch. A week before he had 
visited my daughter, Eleanore, 
who is a missioner in Peru. 


Instead of leaving her family 
to embrace the outside world, as 
the birth-repressors do, the 
mother of many leaves the world 
for the sake of her family and 
then, with His divine sense of 
humor, God makes her reach 
out to all the world through her 
family. 

In a thousand clever and at- 
tractive ways—through the mov- 
ies, magazines, books, the stage, 
the radio—you are being urged 
to believe that the power of 
transmitting life which God 


gives to every man and woman 
is meant merely to minister to 
their selfish pleasure; that chil- 
dren, far from being the natural 
fruit of love, are unwelcome ac- 
cidents to be avoided as far as 
possible; that there are more im- 


portant things for a woman to 
do than to bring forth and nur- 
ture new human beings—sons of 
God and heirs of heaven. 

Let us on Mother’s Day thank 
God on our knees that our own 
mothers did not think so; and if 
we are here today, gloriously 
destined for eternal - happiness, 
it is because our mothers 
used their miraculous power of 
giving life as God meant it to 
be used; as she used it, the 
Mother of us all, the woman 
among all women blest, who 
stands with the moon _ under 
her feet and the stars for her 
crowning and holds up to us her 
only-begotten Son, the Lord of 
Life Himself, that all the world 
may behold and understand the 
holiness, the beauty and the 
splendor of motherhood. 


FOR years we have argued at 
our house over the “Help vs. 
No-Help” theory of homework. 

“Let ’em work it out for them- 
selves,” the Head of the House 
has always maintained. “School 
is their lifework right now and 
they have to stand on their own 
feet.” 

The debate still goes on—as 
it did last night. 

“But it keeps them up so 
late,” I complained, as the three 
middles sat chewing pencils at 
the dining room table. 

“Don’t you know a bluff when 
you see one?” asked the Head of 
the House cynically. “Anything 
will keep them up.” 

He had something there. Fact 
is, they come of a long line of 
people whom anything will keep 
up—anything or nothing. But 
the poor kids did look sleepy— 
and overworked. 

“Huh,” I thought, “He just 
doesn’t want to be bothered.” 

Neither did I—but opposition 
always brings out the martyr in 
me, but strongly. 

“Well, if you won’t help them, 
I suppose it’s up to me?” I 
asked, giving him another 
chance, 

“Suppose it is.” The Head of 
the House returned to his news- 
paper, 


Help With Homework? 


It’s best only ‘now and then’ 


MARY TINLEY DALY 


I had asked for it, so I join- 
ed the three middle girls at the 
table, casting a longing glance 
at the new book that the Head 
of the House would have con- 
fiscated before we were through. 

Markie opened the session: “I 
can’t find the natural resources 
of the Belgian Congo.” 

Mary independently went 
along with her homework—no 
questions asked, writing out 
neat papers, placing the whole 
thing together—then went up- 
stairs to take her bath, while 
Markie and I searched the Bel- 
gian Congo. 

“What did St. Sebastian do?” 
Eileen asked. 

“How should I know?” was on 
the tip of my tongue, but the 
Head of the House had an ear 
cocked. “He was a very holy 
man,” I stalled. “Let’s read some 
more about him.” 

More! Neither of us knew 
anything about St. Sebastian! 

Locating the natural resources 
of the Congo for Markie, I 
secrunched my chair over to 
Eileen’s side and we went after 
St. Sebastian. 

Finally, homework was done 
and the girls went upstairs. 

“Bet I get a D,” Markie whis- 
pered. “She sure wasn’t on the 
ball tonight.” 
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Sucker, I thought, “Bet I get 
a D”’—and me slaving away at 
St. Sebastian and the Belgian 
Congo. 

Flopping into an easy chair 
I picked up my knitting. Of 
course the Head of the House 
was deep in the new book. . . 

“Good story?” I asked point- 
edly. 

“Swell. Wanna read it?” He 
offered the book. 

“No, thank you,” I answered, 
still the martyr. “That home- 
work did me up.” 

“You coddle ’em,” he grunt- 
ed. “Ought to make ’em inde- 
pendent.” 

“But look at the marks some 
of the children get—the ones 
whose parents help them with 
homework.” 

“Who deserves the marks?” 
he asked reasonably. “The par- 
ents or the kids? Besides, maybe 
they’re smart parents.” 

Yeah, maybe they are. I re- 
member the night when Markie 
was getting a cold and I had 
done her arithmetic, spent more 
than an hour on “story prob- 
lems,” and the next day Markie 
rated a zero. 

The remembrance cut me down 
to size and routed the martyr 
complex. 

The Head of the House said 
seriously, “We didn’t help Pat 
and Johnny when they were in 
grade school.” 

I nodded. “But then the three 
middles were babies and I was 
always too tired—but you used 
to help them now and then.” 


“There you have it,” he said, 
“‘*Now and then,’ when they 
were stuck. And they’re doing > 
all right now, aren’t they?” 

I had to admit that, as senior 
and junior in college, Pat and 
Johnny handle their studies and 
extra-curricular activities nicely, 


Next day was time for parenis 
to call in person for the chil- 
dren’s report cards, a new sys- 
tem at our school. My first inter- 
view was with Sister Melanie, 
Eileen’s teacher. 

“Eileen says she never had 
arithmetic homework,” I com- 
plained. 

“That’s right,” smiled Sister 
Melanie. “This year it’s their 
hardest subject and I don’t want 
to give an unfair advantage to 
the children whose parents help 
them with homework.” 

What a relief, I thought. 
Eileen against her classmates 
was much fairer than the arith- 
metic of Eileen’s mother against 
that of those other mothers! 

“Then you don’t think chil- 
dren should have help, Sister?” 
I asked in surprise. 

“Only now and then, when 
they are stuck,” said Sister Mel- 
anie. 

“Yes, 
meekly. 

Hmmm. . . Looks as though 
the Head of the House won that 
argument—and that he knows 
more about modern methods of 
education than he suspects. 

I'll be a real martyr tonight 
and tell him so... 


Sister,” I murmured 
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NELL was skipping a rope on 
the sidewalk near her home, 
as two of her playmates turned 
it for her. For some days, they 
had refused to play with her be- 
cause of a disturbing occurrence; 
but to-day they had accepted her 
again; and she was laughing. 


Suddenly, her laughter broke; 
her foot caught in the rope; and 
she stood frozen. Her father was 
coming down the street towards 
her. Nell knew he limped some- 
times, since his discharge from 
the army, because of the wound 
he had received in his leg in the 
war; but she saw instantly his 
unsteady gait was not due to 
that. His fedora was pushed 
back on the crown of his head, 
and he was humming, “When 
the Boys Come Home Again.” 

“Nellie, wake up,” one of her 
playmates cried. “It’s my turn 
to jump.” 

Nell did not hear the little 
girl with the red bow; she stood 
staring with tight lips at her 
father. 

“Hi ya, Baby,” he greeted 
with a limp gesture. “Skipping 
rope?” 

Usually, she ran to him with 
a squeal of delight and threw her 
arms around him, but now she 
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Even the kids 
‘lower case’ them 


MARK S. REARDON, 3d 


stood shamefaced, poking her 
finger into the eyelet trimming 
of her seersucker skirt. 


“No kiss for your daddy?” he 
pouted in fun. When she did not 
move, he turned towards the 
other two children, shrinking 
against the iron railing of the 
area and trailing their rope with 
red handles. “Hi ya, young 
ladies. Play while you can. Best 
time of your lives.” 

Tapping the parcel, he was 
carrying, daintily wrapped in 
white tissue paper and tied with 
blue narrow ribbon, he grinned 
down at Nell. “Look, Baby, a 
present for your mummy. Some- 
thing you both like. Come on.” 
He took Nell’s hand. “We’ll sur- 
prise her.” 

As they moved to go, he wheel- 
ed abruptly towards the other 
little girls. “Oh, oh, I was for- 
getting.” Thrusting his hand 
into his trousers pocket, he drew 
out a handful of change. “Here 
you are, young ladies, treat your- 
selves to ice cream.” When they 
hesitated, he urged. “Go on. You 
like ice cream cones, don’t you?” 

Sheepishly, they took the pro- 
offered dimes, glancing shyly at 
Nell, wondering if they would 
ever play with her again. But 
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Nell’s father did not know that; 
he was too kindhearted to re- 
member that youngsters of their 
age could be anything but toler- 
ant and gentle. 

When Nell and her father en- 
tered the living room of their 
home, he yoo-hooed, “Hi, Ellen! 
Dinner ready? I haven’t had a 
bite since breakfast.” 

Wearing a flowered bib-apron 
and carrying a runcible spoon in 
her hand, Ellen flew in from the 
kitchen, only to draw up abrupt- 
ly on the threshold, her beaming 
face clouding. “Don!” she said. 

Oblivious, he offered the par- 
cel to Nell and whispered, “You 
_ surprise Mummy.” 

Nell ran to her mother; and 
he, fumbling to untie the blue 
ribbon on the package, stepped 
to Ellen. Bowing, he smiled, “A 
present for the Mrs. Do I get a 
kiss?” 

Tightening her lips, Ellen put 
up her hand. 

Hurt, he twittered, “Spoon 
but no kiss. What’s the matter 
with you all?” He eyed Nell. 
“Baby wouldn’t kiss me either.” 

“Don’t you know why not, 
Don?” Ellen asked quietly. 

“Two snorts?” He waved his 
hand, annoyed. “Forget it!” 

“You can’t take one, Don,” 
Ellen countered, “especially on 
an empty stomach.” 

Irritated, he defended, “I 
needed a case of Kentucky—the 
assignment the Chief gave me.” 
He whipped a folded newspaper 
from his side pocket. “Take a 
gander at that—just as I wrote 


it. No, don’t!” He tossed the 
newspaper away disgust. 
“Rats!” Taking off his hat, he 
hung it on the back of a chair. 

He had brown, wavy hair; and 
women often commented, “What 
a waste on a man,” even though 
an unruly tuft on his crown 
never would stay down. Feeling 
for it now, he pulled it and 
laughed, hoping to make Nel] 
laugh as she always did when he 
said, “Look, Baby, feather on a 
drake’s tail.” 


Her eyes danced. She wanted 
to run to him and curl the way- 
ward lock around her finger; 
‘but her mother had her arm 
around her and was saying: 

“No natch, Mr. Reporter, or 
whatever the slang is to-day. 
You can’t get around us like 
that.” 

Not discouraged, he laughed, 
“How about this then?” Remov- 
ing the cover from the box, he 
disclosed neatly packed rows of 
luscious, toast-brown macaroons. 
“Have one, honey?” 


Nell hesitated until her moth- 
er said, “Take one, dear if you 
want it.” 

Eagerly, Nell took a maca- 
roon; and her father chuckled, 
“Everything okay now?” When 
she nodded, he placed the box 
on the table and squatted down 
before her. “Does Daddy get a 
kiss for it?” 

Snuffling, Nell buried her 
face in her mother’s skirt; and 
Ellen, drawing the child closer, 
choked, “Oh, Don, can’t you see 
what you’re doing to her?” 
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Amazed, he demanded, “What 

. am I doing to her now?” 

' “Oh, Don, you can be so won- 
derful; you are, but—” Her 

lips trembled. “The little girls 

» on the block won’t play with her 

because—” 


“They did to-day, Mummy,” 
Nell piped up quickly. 

“T’ll say they did,” Don echoed, 
“skipping rope.” 

“To-day,” Ellen quavered, “but 
not tomorrow. I know those 
little prissies. No, Don, even ice 
cream cones won’t win them. 
They must be shown.” 

Frowning, he shifted his posi- 
tion and sat cross-legged on the 
flor. Taking Nell’s hand, he 
appealed. “Tell Daddy, Baby, is 
it true what your mummy just 
said? Did they lower-case you?” 

She looked at him adoringly; 
and suddenly as her lips trembled 
and her eyes filled, she threw her 
arms about him and sobbed. 

“Nellie!” He hugged her and 
whispered to soothe her, even as 
the impact of her silence stun- 
ned him. She wouldn’t admit it, 
but it was true. Gently, he re- 
leased her and stood up, mutter- 


ing to himself, “Such pretty 
kids too.” It seemed incredible. 


Ellen placed her hand on his 
arm. “Yes, they are, Don; but 
they can be cruel and hurt too. 
But how could you know that?” 


He patted Ellen’s hand. 
“Thanks, Ellen, thanks a lot.” 
Moving away, he took his hat 
from the back of the chair and 
stepped towards the door. 

Tense, Ellen watched him; and 
then, not without a quaver of 
alarm in her voice, she asked, 
“Where are you going, Don?” 

He turned and looked at her, 
his eyes bright steel. “I'll give 
you one guess.” 

With a cry, Nell ran to him 
and caught him around the legs. 
“No, Daddy, I love you!” 

He patted her shoulder. “Same 
here, Baby. Don’t fret. Every- 
thing’s going to be hunky-dory. 
Daddy’s just going around to 
the rectory (He brushed back 
her blonde curls tied with sky- 
blue bows) to take the pledge.” 
And with head high and firm 
step, he went out gently closing 
the door after him, 


Talk not much with a fool and go not with him that has 
no sense. Keep thyself from him that thou mayest not have 


trouble, and be defiled with his sin. 


Turn away from him 


and thou shalt not be wearied out with his folly.—Ecclus, 


22: 14-16, 


After the sweet name of Jesus—there are no other two 
names sweeter and dearer to my heart, than Mother and Dad. 
What happy memories their names foretell—Brother Valentine 


Venditto, O.F.M. 
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E set the two quarts of milk 
gently on the top. step. 
Smiling, he glanced up at the 
window over the porch. Carol 
would still be asleep. After the 
dance last night, she probably 
wouldn’t rouse until noon. Hope- 
fully, he whistled the soft strains 
of the last waltz they had 
danced. No one appeared at the 


‘window. Somehow he had hoped 


that Carol might catch the faint 
melody. It always made his 
route seem so much _ shorter 
when she poked her tousled head 
above him and called out a 
cherry morning greeting. But 
that, he admitted, was rare— 
very rare indeed. 

Jimmy Evans retraced his 
steps to the truck, still whistling 
in loud, clear tones. The Brigh- 
ton house was next, being direct- 
ly across the street. He de- 
posited six quarts of milk by the 
door and smiled as he noted the 
scrap of paper tucked into the 
farthest empty bottle on the 
porch. That meant another one 
of those crazy notes from Janey. 
He chuckled as he unfolded the 
rolled notepaper. 

“Hy, Guy! Have you taken 
your eyes off the milk bottles 
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THE MILKMAN 


A short story 


LYNN ALEXANDER 


long enough to notice the per- 
fectly gorgeous sunrise this 
morning?” 

It was signed with Janey’s 
familiar scrawl. 

He was used to Janey’s notes 
now. They sprouted like over- 
night mushrooms in the Brigh- 
ton milk bottles. Generally, a 
note twirled in a milk bottle 
meant to a milk man that the 
family wanted more or less milk 
for the day. But not at the 
Brighton house! Janey’s notes 
were never the same. He couldn’t 
be quite sure what to expect 
next. One morning Janey would 
scribble something like, “Chin 
up, sailor! This rain will give 
you good practice in amphibious 
milk-landings!” The next morn- 
ing it might be, “And how is 
Bossy this morning? her 
moo as contented as a good 
cow’s moo be?” or 
“Don’t look so grumbly, fellow! 
Remember ‘Early to rise’ is mak- 
ing you healthy, wealthy, and 
sleepy!” 

Sometimes Janey herself came 
to the door to meet him. But 
usually he could tell from the 
sounds of activity in the house, 
Janey was busy feeding her 
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younger brothers and_ sisters 
their early breakfast. That way, 
as she once explained, her moth- 
er could sleep a few minutes 
later. 


It wasn’t a conscious wish, but 
oceasionally he found himself 
wishing that Carol were more 
like Janey. But then, Janey was 
younger and she had grown up 
surrounded by a large family. 
Carol was an only child. He 
brushed the thought from his 
mind. Carol was lovely and poised 
and she had a quiet, aloof air 
that somehow intrigued him. 
Janey, on the other hand, was 
just a kid. Her scrubbed ap- 
pearance was fresh and uwunas- 
suming. She reminded him of a 
daisy. 


He sighed as he caught him- 


self wishing that Janey had 
come to the door this morning. 
He guessed that it was just that 
he wanted someone to talk to. 
These lonely morning rides made 
him want to talk to some other 
human being—to know that 
someone else in the world was 
awake. Soon, he told himself 
with a grin, he’d be conversing 
with the milk bottles. Well, his 
job was helping him get through 
school wasn’t it? And helping 
Mom hold on to the farm? What 
more could he ask? 

He had gone perhaps twelve 
blocks when he heard the soft 
crying. He glanced anxiously 
around the street. There was 
no one in sight. Only the soft 
chirrup of birds in the tall cot- 
tonwoods broke the stillness of 


morning. In the distance, the 
shrill whistle of a fast locomo- 
tive added its plaintive call. He 
heard the unexplainable sob 
again and jumped down from his 
truck. 


“Hey, Boy! What are you do- 
ing hanging on the back of the 
truck? Don’t you know you could 
get hurt that way?” His voice 
was more gruff than he had 
meant for it to be. 

“T dunno.” The voice was 
searcely audible. 

“Did you just now get on 
there?” 

The boy was holding fast to 
the handle of the door. His 
eyes were filled with fright. He 
wagged his head negatively. 

“How long you been there?” 
Jimmy released the boy’s grip 
and helped him down. The 
youngster couldn’t be more than 
five years old. 

“A long time.” The statement 
was solemn. 

“How long?” Jimmy persist- 
ed. 

“T dunno.” 

“Two blocks ... ten blocks 
... twenty blocks .. .?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, hop in. I'll finish my 
route and we'll turn back. Prob- 
ably meet your mother some- 
where along the way.” 

The boy was silent as he wig- 
gled into place by Jimmy. But 
there was something in his eyes 
that signalled that he was less 
frightened and more at ease. 

Jimmy made the deliveries of 
the last two blocks along his 
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route and headed back in the di- 
rection from which he had start- 
ed. “What’s your name?” he 
asked the boy. 

“Bobby . . . Bobby Jones.” 

Jimmy chuckled aloud. “You 
don’t play golf, by any chance?” 

The youngster responded to 
Jimmy’s humor with a laugh. 
“Nope ... but I’ve heard of 
that one too. All the kids tease 
me.” 


“Where do you live?” 
“Oak Street.” 


“Any number attached to that 
address? That’s a whale of a 
long street! And J ought to 
know!” 

“We just moved there this 
week. I don’t remember the 
number...” 

“Well, take off your shoes and 
make yourself at home. This 
is likely to be one long journey!” 

The boy, obeying, began to 
unlace his shoes. 

“T was just kidding’!” Jim- 
my’s eyes twinkled at the be- 
wilderment mirrored on the puz- 
zled face. 

Oak Street... 

“Hey, Carol’s on Oak Street! 
She might know where a new 
family moved in!” 

He pulled up in front of the 
Allison house. Hesitantly he 
rang the doorbell, holding little 
Bobby Jones by the hand. 

“Who’s there?” a sleepy voice 
called from Carol’s room. 

“It’s me. ..Jimmy. Can you 
come down?” 


“Oh, Jimmy!” She sounded 
perturbed, to put it mildly. 
“This early!” 

“I want you to meet some- 
body!” he called back, winking 
at Bobby. 

Carol frowned out the window. 
sorry, Jimmy, but let’s 
make it sometime next January 
wher I’m fully awake!” 


A deep frown cut across Jim- 
my’s forehead. kiddin’, 
Carol, I’ve got to hurry to make 
my classes ... Can’t you come 
down and help me?” 

“Help you with what?” 


He felt a little self-conscious 
standing out on her front porch 
yelling up to her what was on 
his mind. But, catching his 
breath, he went on, “I’ve adopted 
me a boy. But I’ve go to re- 
turn him to his rightful own- 
ers .. .” 


“T can’t hear you. . . I'll come 
down.” 

The door opened just enough 
for Carol to peer through. 
“What boy?” she said. 

“This is Bobby Jones,” Jimmy 
introduced. 

“Honestly, Jimmy .. . if this 
is some kind of a joke.. .!” 

“I’m not joking .. .” 

“T don’t like her!” Bobby 
Jones blurted with candid frank- 
ness. 

“J don’t like you either, kid!” 
Carol returned in obvious ex- 
asperation. “Look, Jimmy .. - 
Janey is just across the street 
and Heaven only knows how long 
she has been up and around! 
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“Why don’t you take your protege 
Sover there?” 

Jimmy’s face was grave. 
There was no smile about his 
mouth, only the deep-set lines 
that grew deeper as he spoke. 
“Carol, sure enough, I’ve got a 
couple of tough exams to take 
this morning .. .” 

She shrugged. “Alright, Jim- 
my. Go on over to Janey’s and 
I'll be over in a minute.” 

Janey was exhuberant. “Bobby 
Jones! How wonderful! You 
must be very proud of your 
famous name!” she told the boy. 
Then, turning to Jimmy, “The 
quickest way would be to find 
out from Father David about the 
new neighborhood families. Do 


you have time to run over to the 
rectory ? If you don’t, I’ll be glad 
to go.” 

Jimmy nodded, wordless and 
grateful. 


“Come here, fellow, let’s get 
some breakfast.” Janey was all 
mother as she put her arm 
around Bobby Jones’ shoulder. 
“What kind of cereal do you 
like?” 

“I don’t like cereal .. .” 

“Eggs? Toast?” Janey tried. 
“A slice of bacon on the side?” 

The boy shook his head. “I 
don’t eat breakfast.” 

Janey threw back her head 
and laughed. “Oh, it will look 
so funny!” 

Bobby was curious. 
will?” 

“A little tiny Bobby Jones like 
you and a great big Bobby Jones 


“What 


like the other one! It will be just 
like in the circus!” 


“T don’t want to be little!” His 
eyes lighted on the cereal bowl. 
“Okay ...” he mumbled. 

Carol was at the door when 
Jimmy started out. 

“How’s the brat?” Her eyes 
flirted with Jimmy. 

Jimmy squinted at the girl 
breezily leaning in the door- 
way. His gaze levelled her in ap- 
praisal. Without a word, he 
stepped past her and headed for 
his truck. 

He was back almost before he 
started. Father David had 
known immediately where little 
Bobby Jones lived. Jimmy had 
the address tucked in his shirt 
pocket. The front door was open 
as he raised his hand to knock. 
The clash of voices in the front 
room caused him to pause. 

“Jimmy!” Carol scoffed. “Me 
in love with Jimmy Evans! 
Don’t be silly!” Her tone was 
incredulous. “I like Jimmy al- 
right. He’s nice to run around 
with. But a milkman!” Her 
laugh was coarse. “I’m looking 
for a man who will do some- 
thing big!” 

Janey’s words were flung in 
anger. “Yes, Carol, I suppose 
you are!” 

“And I suppose you’re not, my 
dear?” 

Janey’s voice was tender, a 
little wistful. “I’m looking for 
a man whose heart and soul are 
big!” she murmured. 

Jimmy opened the door and 
entered the room. He looked at 
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neither of the girls. Instead, he 
focused intently on Bobby. 

“Why’d you hop my truck, 
Bobby?” he asked. 

“T ...,” Bobby stared un- 
steadily at the toes of his shoes. 
“IT . . . wanted to be a milkman 
—just like you!” 

Carol squirmed uneasily. “Did 
you just get here, Jimmy?” she 
asked sweetly. 


His eyes moved across the 
room to where Janey sat on the 
davenport. She was holding her 
baby sister on her lap. Little 
Timothy Brighton was busily 
unlacing her shoes. “No,” he re- 
peated. 

“I’m sorry,” Janey murmured. 

“Janey, would you like to come 
with me while I take Bobby 
home?” He ignored Carol’s un- 
spoken plea, the peevish twist to 
her mouth as her eyes appealed 
to his. 

“T’d love to... May we pile 
the children in with us?” 

He had known she was going 
to say that. Funny, he had 
never thought of Janey around 


had overlooked the fact that al 
girls were not that way. Janey 
was a born mother—the kin¢ 
of a girl he’d want for the moth. 
er of his children. She was wu. 
selfish, loveable, and with a kee 
sense of humor. The memory 
of those countless notes in the 
milk bottles brought a smile to 
his lips. He’d never realized how 
much they had meant in his life! 

“T guess a girl’s true charac. 
ter just naturaily comes to the 
front when she is around chil- 
dren,” he told himself thought. 
fully. 

Aloud he said, “You bet we 
can! That is ... if you don't 
mind riding in the miik truck!” 
His glance was significant as it 
shot toward Carol. 

Little Bobby Jones was first 
to his side. “Mind!” Bobby 
echoed with a broad grin. “T'll 
bet you she won’t mind! Cause 
I'll betcha she’s just like me! 
T’ll betcha! ’Cause you know— 
from what she said while you 
were gone—lI think she wants to 
be a milkman too!” 


During the long winter evenings, Mary Jane had been fas- 
cinated by watching her grandfather’s game of solitaire. 

Recently the little girl entered nursery school and her 
mother accompanied her on the first day. In an effort to find out 
how advanced the child was, the teacher pointed to a number 
on the blackboard and asked the child to name it. 

Proudly Mary Jane exclaimed, “Why that’s a deuce!”—Pre- 


cious Blood Messenger. 


The only thing more important than recognizing how much 
certain persons mean to you is to tell them so.—The Victorian. 


children before. The _ pictur 
had seemed so natural that hy 
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GROWING 


RICHIE WADDELL 


WHEN I was a youngster, my 
mother used to dose me 
with nine tea coming spring. 
The tonic got its name from the 
nine different herbs used in the 
brew. It was bitter to the last 
drop and that last drop was 
bitter too. 

“George Washington’s mother 
gave this to young George. It 
made him grow tall,” she would 
point out. Right then, I de- 
cided Washington was a great 
man. He had to be to drink such 
a concoction. As for me, I felt 
like a cat with nine lives, one 
for each herb and a hope for 
each sip. But I grew taller and 
the nine tea became only a 
memory and strangely enough, 
the bitterness went out of it. 

I was 5’ 10” tall when I was 
fourteen but my mother didn’t 
worry over my growing pains. 
She wanted me tall. Like the 
time I defended the homeliest 
girl in our neighborhood from 
the taunts of a corner gang and 
took a good licking for my dis- 
tlay of chivalry. Before the 
fight I had a roman nose, now it 
roamed all over my face. But 
a I told the story and Mom 
washed the blood away, she 
beamed down on me and said: 
“My, but you’re growing. 
You're going to be a tall one, 


Mom wanted me 
to be ‘tall’ 


thank Heaven.” I got the idea 
that mother would never be sat- 
isfied unless I ended up a giant. 

She always took the strangest 
times to notice my height. Like 
the time I was in the hospital, 
she came hustling up like a 
spring rain. 

“Will he be all right, doctor?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“He is all right,” the doctor 
emphasized. 

I couldn’t get excited or wor- 
ried. All I was doing was donat- 
ing blood for a transfusion to 
save the life of a little girl run 
over by a truck. I had witnessed 
the accident and had carried the 
girl from the street to the curb. 
Because my clothes were soaked 
with blood, I was put in the am- 
bulance and taken along to the 
hospital. About an hour later, 
I was sharing my blood and part 
of the story had got back to my 
home. I was resting on a couch 
after drinking a glass of milk. 
Mom was waiting to take me 
home. She looked down on me 
with her pride showing. 

“You’re tall today,” she de- 
clared. Here I was flat on my 
back and Mom could say that. 
I didn’t argue the point. Parents 
are funny sometimes to a grow- 
ing boy. 

Another time Mom noticed my 
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height was when I left a live 
rat out of a trap because the 
rodent was in pain. So was I 
when my father warmed me with 
a razor strap. But when a 
pigeon got a foot caught in the 
same trap and I released it for 
the same reason, Dad patted me 
on the back. Didn’t I tell you 
parents were funny. 


When I was sixteen, and work- 
ing away from home, I received 
a telegram to come home at once. 
“Mother is dying,” the words 
flashed up and my tears splashed 
down over them. She wanted to 
see each one of her family alone. 
One after the other went in as 
requested, I was last on the list. 
Maybe because I was the young- 
est and would miss a mother’s 
hand and heart the most. Quick- 
ly, she put me at ease. 


“There were to be no tears,” 
she explained softly. I must be 
a man—a tall man. 

First, we talked about the 
future. 

“What do you want to do 
most?” she asked. “What kind 
of work?” 

“IT want to write,” I said hesi- 
tantly. 

“Then write,” she advised. 
“Always do what you like. Stick 
with it and don’t let money be 
your guide. Try to write words 
that people will remember. Pro- 
mise?” 

It was easy for me to make a 
promise that night. Then mother 
wanted a last look at the past. 

“I'd like a cup of tea,” she 
laughed. 


Since coffee was her favorite} 
beverage, I suspected it was a 
sentimental gesture. 


I played the 


“Nine tea?” 
game. 

Her laugh was young. Sudden- 
ly, I was ten years old again and 
we were sharing our hearts and 
our tea. 


“Remember how you used to 
sip that tea and always say how 
good it was?” 

Mother laughed with me at 
the memory. 

“It was horrible,” she admit- 
ted, “but because there were 
nine different ingredients, I felt 
you would grow up to be nine 
times a better boy.” 

We drank our tea together. As 
she handed me the empty cup, 
she said: 

“When you marry and have 
children of your own, give them 
nine tea in the spring and if 
you can’t get the nines, sassa- 
fras will do. It makes children 
grow taller.” She looked at me 
fondly, her eyes traveled from 
toe to head. “You’re taller than 
I ever dreamed,”: she observed. 
They were her last words to me. 

But the memory lingers on. 
I give my child sassafras tea in 
the spring. Maybe it is a tonic 
—maybe a sentimental gesture. 
I’m still writing and certainly 
money hasn’t been my guide. 
For literary success has eluded 
me like so many others, but | 
continue one word after another 
and it isn’t a lick—or a promise 
or a sentimental gesture. It 
still is the job I like best. Today, 
I’m old enough, parent enough, 
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to realize what my mother re- 
ferred to in wanting me to be 
tall. She was using more than 
the nines for the purpose. She 
wasn’t working to make the 
world good enough for me but 
was trying to make me good 
enough for the world. Maybe 
the nine tea was only eye wash. 

Mother urged me to write 


words that people will remember. 
I don’t think I’ve succeeded too 
well. But I’ve hugged her phil- 
osophy to my heart and tied it to 
a pencil. Maybe if we can all 
make our children good enough 
for the world, they will grow 
taller than we ever dreamed and 
live in a better world than our 
parents ever dreamed of. 


Frequency Uf Remarriage 


There has been a definite increase in the frequency of 
remarriage since the early days of the century. Persons mar- 
ried more than once now constitute a larger proportion of the 
total number of married couples, despite a decline in widow- 
hood at the younger ages. The explanation, of course, lies in 
the remarriage of divorced persons, whose numbers have been 
increasing rapidly, and among whom the remarriage rate is 
very high. These conclusions are derived from an analysis of 
the census returns of 1910 and 1940 which show the marital 
status of native white women at ages 15 to 74 years. 


The proportion of remarried women among those who were 
previously widowed or divorced was about one sixth greater in 
1940 than in 1910. In 1940 one out of every 10 wives had been 
previously married; the proportion advances with age from 
about 2 per cent at ages 15 to 19, to more than 13 per cent at 
the oldest ages. 


The abnormal conditions engendered by the way have in- 
creased further the proportion if persons in the population who 
have been married more than once. The divorce rate has in- 
creased even among established families, namely, couples mar- 
ried for more than five years. At the same time, remarriages 
have played a significant role in the war and post-war marriage 
boom, with widows and divorcees accounting for one sixth of 
all recent brides. As a consequence of these trends, wives who 
have been married more than once are relatively more frequent 
at present than at any time in the past half century or longer; 
they now represent about one out of every eight married women 
in our country.—Statistical Bulletin. 
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Co-Creators with God 


Precious rights not to be abused 


BISHOP JOSEPH McCORMACK 


USBAND and wife know that 
in the grave moment when 
God stooped down from heaven 
and consecrated their wedlock, 
He gave them the precious right, 
exclusively reserved to those 
thus joined, to bring children 
into the world. They will exer- 
cise that right without prevent- 
ing parenthood, in absolute con- 
formity with God’s law, and 
with mutual respect and love for 
one another. There will be no 
attempt by either of them to use 
artificial or any other means of 
preventing parenthood. For this 
would be mortal sin. Neither 
would dream of helping to put 
such guilt on the soul of the 
other. 

Their whole attitude towards 
parenthood will be Christian; 
they will not be overcome by 
self-indulgence; they will never 
distrust the supreme and loving 
Providence of God; they will not 
be turned from what they know 
is right, by evil example, or by 
the pagan advice of worldly ac- 
quaintances and unworthy coun- 
sellors. 

At times, perhaps, they may 
hear the insidious whispering of 
the devil or his agents: “You 
love your husband (or your 
wife); you love your home; you 


love your children already born; 
you love your life, your healti, 
your happiness. Take care of 
them at any cost. Keep them 
safe in your own way. Do what 
others do. Never mind God’: 
way. Do not trust God’s laws. 
How can it be a sin? God has 
no right to ask you to run risks, 
The Church of God does not ui- 
derstand. 

Blasphemous whisperings such 
as these they may hear at times; 
for human nature is weak, and, 
in the words of the catechism, 
“we have to fight against the 
devil, the world, and the flesh a! 
the days of our life.” But let 
husband and wife trust to God's 
grace. Let them believe firmly in 
the teaching of God’s Church. 
Let them rise superior to such 
temptations. Let them not lose 
by sin their claim to God’s bless 
ing on themselves, their love, 
their home, their children. Le 
them remember that God made 
marriage, and that their union is 
to be holy. 

God invites them to be patt- 
ners with Him in the giving of 
life, helpers with Him in bring: 
ing into the world new humai 
beings, endowed with affection 
and the light of reason, destined 
by God to be His worshippers 
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fon earth, members of His 
‘Church, and companions of the 
angels and saints of heaven. 

That is the high and noble 
way in which God wishes us to 
think of parenthood. Listen to 
the great St. Augustine, and 
hear how elegantly he proves 
this same truth from the words 
of St. Paul: “St. Paul is a wit- 
ness that marriage is for the 
sake of generation: J wish, he 
says, young girls to marry. And, 
as if someone said to him why, 
he immediately adds, to bear 
children, to be mothers of fami- 
lies.” 

Read now the noble words of 
Pope Pius the Eleventh: “If a 
true Christian mother weigh well 
these things, she will indeed un- 
derstand, with deep consolation, 
that of her the words of our 
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Saviour were spoken: @ woman 
in childbirth feels distress, be- 
cause now her time has come; 
but when she has borne her 
child, she does not remember 
the distress any longer, so glad 
is she that a man has been born 
into the world: and proving her- 
self superior to all the pains and 
cares and solicitudes of her ma- 
ternal office, with a just and holy 
joy she will rejoice in the Lord, 
crowned as it were with the 
glory of her offspring. Both hus- 
band and wife, receiving their 
children with joy and gratitude 
from the hand of God will re- 
gard them as a talent committed 
to their charge by God, not only 
for their own advantage or for 
that of their country, but to be 
restored to God with interest on 
the day of reckoning.” 


states in 1947. 


and 6.2 in 1933. 


tive rates were 5.6 and 9.7. 


Mississippi and South Carolina. 


Maternity Heath Rate At New Low 


The risk of childbearing reached a new low in the United 


The “maternal mortality” rate, declining steadily since 1933, 
was 1.3 per 1,000 live births in 1947, compared with 1.6 in 1946 


The 1947 rate for white women was 1.1 per 1,000 live 
births, that for non-white women, 3.3. In 1933 the compara- 


Despite an all-time record of 3,876,000 births in 1947, the 
deaths in or soon after childbirth, or from diseases of preg- 
nancy, were 175 fewer than in 1946. 
deaths” totaled 4,978, of which 3,555 were white women. 


By states the maternal mortality rates ranged from 0.6 
deaths per 1,000 live births in Minnesota to 2.6 in Alabama, 


The 1947 “maternal 
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Good-Bye, Uncle Charlie 


A Short Story 


GERTRUDE EDWARDS CAMPBELL 


You had only to see the storm 

signals, two gray wisps of 
hair bobbing up and down on 
Mom’s short, plumpish neck, to 
know that she was upset. “Just 
look at what that  high-and- 
mighty starched shirt of a 
Charlie McClain does!” she sput- 
tered, shaking the telegram un- 
der Pop’s nose. “Arriving Sat- 
urday, he says. You know what 
day this is?” 

“It ain’t Sunday,” said Pop, 
who loved his little joke. 

“Jim Henderson!” Mom turr 
ed on him like an angry old hen 
—you could almost see her feath- 
ers ruffing up—‘You sit there 
smart-cracking, with Charlie and 
Em coming, and you know what’s 
happening? Betty Sue’s having 
that crazy bunch of jitterbug- 
gers here tonight. So what are 
you going to do about that?” 
challenged Mom. 

“Hope,” said Pop, “Charlie’s 
car’ll break down. Usually does.” 

“Well, if Uncle Charlie and 
Aunt Em don’t like my friends,” 
said Betty Sue with prim six- 
teen-year-old dignity, “they can 
do something else. Just be- 
cause he’s a mayor in some 
dinky little town—” 

“For Pete’s sakes, let ’em go 


on back where they came from, 
We’re doing okay,” grumblei 
twelve-year-old Doug. “Who d 
they think they are? The grand 
mufti? Or somethin?’” 


Mom almost made a slip. “And 
who’s going to pay for your 
college educations, tell me that!” 
But she checked herself just in 
time. They’d resent nose-rings, 
of course. She herself resented 
them, especially Uncle Charlie's 
expecting the children to be a 
cross between an angel in heav- 
and Einstein. But then, ther 
were some things you kept under 
fine French chapeau. 

And because she did resent 
them she snapped crossly, “Nev- 
er you mind who they think ther 
are! Betty Sue, you get a hold 
of every last one of them and 
tell them the party’s postponed. 
You, too, Doug, those rough- 
house Indians of yours.” 

A howl of protest drowned the 
rest of whatever Mom woull 
have said. “But, Mom, that’s ut- 
terly impossible . . . Aw, heck, 
we was only goin’ to practice 
some dance steps upstairs . . 
But, Mom, I simply could neve! 
live down the disgrace . . . Do 
they have to upset the whole 
bouts. 


GOOD-BYE, UNCLE CHARLIE 


But before Mom could put 
down this miniature rebellion, 
she was thrown into a panic at 
sight of an antiquated car, out 
of which, after it had wheezed 
to a balky stop, emerged Uncle 
Charlie and Aunt Em: Uncle 
Charlie, natty as ever, even to 
the neatly folded handkerchief 
protruding from his breast pock- 
et; Aunt Em, gray-haired and 
prim, her hat set squarely in the 
middle of her head, 

There wasn’t time for much. 
Just enough to snap out a few 
crisp orders. “Doug, don’t you 
dare to let a squeak out of you 
upstairs tonight, you hear? 


And Betty Sue, if that bunch of 
yours has got to come, keep 
them quiet. Pop, get your shoes 
on. And hide that pipe and to- 


bacco. You know how Em hates 
smoking. And just look at that 
newspaper. House looks like a 
cyclone had struck it. As if it 
wasn’t bad enough with the 
plaster coming off the ceiling.” 
And Mom surreptitiously slip- 
ped into her own shoes, 

“And don’t forget to bow from 
the waist down,” observed Pop 
slyly, getting into his shoes. 

It was after dinner that Mom 
broke the news about the party 
to her visitors. “So we can just 
sit in the den and have a nice 
cozy chat,” she finished with 
an artless smile. “Hope you 
don’t mind, Charlie.” Because 
. course no one ever asked Aunt 

m. 

Pop grinned at the company. 
“Prepare for the worst, folks. 
Sure have to hold on to your 


hats nowadays when these kids 
of ours get going. Never know 
whether they’re going to raid 
the ice-box or kick in the ceil- 
ing.” 

Mom wished she could shake 
the daylights out of Pop. Things 
were bad enough without his 
drawing attention to it. But 
she managed a sort of sickly 
smile and a “Now, Pop!” 

But Uncle Charlie frowned. 
“Wild, I’m afraid,” he said stif- 
fly. “Parents’ fault in most cases. 
Lax. I might add, almost crim- 
inally so. Our corrective insti- 
tutions are filled with—” 

“Piffle and rubbish!” snorted 
Mom to herself. She had to keep 
reminding herself that Uncle 
Charlie couldn’t help it if he 
was an old fogy. Who wouldn’t 
be with never a chick nor a 
child to their names? 

“T tell you,” Uncle Charlie’s 
face had grown steadily redder 
until it resembled an over-ripe 
tomato, “this new generation’s 
nothing but a bunch of harum- 
scarum young hoodlums. I’ve no 
patience either with them or 
their parents. If I had my 
way—” 

Mom felt distinctly cold. What 
if Betty Sue’s gang got out of 
hand and upset the apple wagon? 
One of Uncle Charlie’s chief 
conditions was that the chil- 
dren must meet up with expecta- 
tions. Mom brought herself up 
short. Because young people 
wanted to have a little innocent 
fun, was that any reason for 
Charlie McClain to think they 
were headed for the dog ken- 
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nels? Was it a sin to make noise? 
All at once she had her fighting 
blood up. Let him get mad! 
Then suddenly she wilted. 


The party had got off, Mom 
thought thankfully, to a nice, 
quiet start. Though there were 
little flutters of girlish laughter, 
feminine squeals coupled with 
exuberant young male voices, 
there was nothing Charlie could 
complain of in that. 

Mom’s heart felt warm and 
proud. Betty Sue had a head on 
her all right. The radio was 
giving off with a lively swing 
band, true, but even that was 
being kept down to moderate 
proportions. The young people 
were dancing discretely, as evi- 
denced by the muted thump of 
young feet on the carpeted floor, 


Betty Sue hadn’t even let them 
ro!l up the rug. And so far all 


was under control upstairs, 
Doug was sweet, too. 

But Mom had no sooner plume 
ed herself than there was a suce 
cession of thumpings and bump- 
ings from above. Uncle Charlie 
stopped in the middle of a dis- 
sertation and Aunt Em gasped, 
“Mercy, what on earth!” 

“Must be that upstairs win- 
dow,” said Mom hurriedly, wish- 
ing she could give Uncle Charlie 
a poke where it would do the 
most good. She resented being 
forced into a near untruth. But 
at the same time she wished she 
could lay hands on Doug. Just 
once! 

Still half doubtful, Uncle 
Charlie was about to resume, 


when from the next room came 
the awful beat of boogie-woogie. 
Mom felt faint. Uncle Charlie’s 
face pictured stark horror. But 
the boogie-woogie was cut off in 
its incipient stage, and Mom, 
almost weak with relief, yet fear- 
ful of its lasting effect on Uncle 
Charlie, put in a word for the 
younger generation, as repre- 
sented by Betty Sue. “You don’t 
catch Betty Sue and her crowd 
standing for that.” 

“Not at all a bad lot,” second- 
ed Pop. “Smart, too. Take our 
boys, for instance. Not only 
know what makes a ear tick, 
but they can take it apart and 
put it back together again quick- 
er’n you and I can start thinkin’ 
about it.” 

Uncle Charlie shook his head 
and frowned. “Can’t say as I 
approve of taking cars apart. 
Encourages theft and _ other 
kinds of delinquency.” 

A hot reply sprang to Mom’s 
lips. But before she could put 
it into words, there came the 
prolonged ringing of the door- 
bell, followed almost immediate- 
ly by a frightful din. It appeared 
to burst in the front door and 
break over until the whole world 
was filled with shouting, laugh- 
ing, squealing, stamping and the 
one word that could bring terror 
to stouter hearts than Mom’s, 
the dread word, “Crash!” Mom 
felt sick. 

But something had to be done, 
and done quick! Uncle Charlie’s 
expression of outrage showed 
that. It took more than a little 
maneuvering to get Betty Sue’s 
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attention, but get it she finally 
did. Out in the hall, the girl 
threw up her hands in despair. 
“Can J help it, Mom, if they 
crashed my party? Besides,” her 
chin set stubbornly, “why should 
I? Does Uncle Charlie have to 
dictate when we breathe?” 


Because Mom felt herself go- 
ing soft she snapped, “College 
educations don’t grow on bushes, 
young lady!” 

Betty Sue’s mouth popped 
open. “Is that why you’re cat- 
ering to that— that pompous 
old fraud? Honestly, Mom!” 

“Never you mind your airs, 
Miss Smarty-face,” said Mom 
tartly, in an effort to cover her 
shame for harboring such mer- 
cenary thoughts. Though of 
course Mom would never have 
admitted even to herself they 
were mercenary. She just didn’t 
want her children to have to 
scrimp all the rest of their lives, 
like she and Pop. Educations 
helped. “You get that mob und- 
er control.” 

With that, Mom flounced back 
to the den, muttering under her 
breath, “I’d like to tell that 
starched shirt of a Charlie Me- 
Clain a thing or two!” But of 
course saying it under her 
breath and to Uncle Charlie’s 
face were two different matters 
entirely, as Mom’s placating 
words to Uncle Charlie proved. 
“Don’t you worry, Betty Sue’s 
telling them where to get off. 
Charlie, how’d you and Em like 
some of my lemon cake and 
coffee while they’re getting 
cleared out?” And Mom man- 


aged he best 
meeting smile. 

Under it Uncle Charlie ex- 
panded. “Why, don’t care if I 
do, Lucy.” He rubbed his pudgy 
hands together in anticipation, 
beaming benignly on the little 
group. “You always did make 
wonderful cakes.” 

You had to give Betty Sue cre- 
dit, Mom thought as she pre- 
pared the refreshments, for 
quieting that bunch. 

It was just as Uncle Charlie 
was settling down nicely to his 
favorite pastime, eating, that 
the crash came from upstairs. 
Just as Mom had known all 
along it would, if the thumping 
and bumping, which in any lan- 
guage meant rough-housing, was 
any criterion. The crash was 
accompanied by falling plaster, 
which fell, unfortunately, on 
Uncle Charlie’s unsuspecting 
head, filling his eyes, his lungs 
and his nostrils with fine, pow- 
dered dust. Aunt Em and Mom 
pounded him on the back, while 
he choked violently, waved his 
arms helplessly and finally col- 
lapsed in a heap on the floor. 

It was Pop who brought him 
up. Pop brought him up the 
handiest way, by the collar, and 
deposited him neatly on his feet. 
Uncle Charlie appeared to re- 
sent this, though speechless at 
the moment, “It’s an—an out- 
rage!” he sputtered when he 
could talk, pounding his fists 
angrily on the table. “I had 
great things in mind for that 
boy, but now—.” 

Mom heard no more. A min- 
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ute later she was after Doug, 
trying not to let a little sticky 
sentiment, produced by the sight 
of scared boyish faces, deter her. 
“Didn’t I tell you to behave, 
didn’t I?” she demanded, ad- 
vancing on the cowering Doug 
threateningly. “And what do 
you do? Start rough-housing 
and ruin everything.” 

“Gee, Mom,” protested Doug, 
“ask the guys if we did it on 
purpose. Go on, ask ’em.” 

But already Mom was yanking 
him along on the double-quick. 
“You apologize to your Uncle 
Charlie, you hear? And no shen- 
anigans, either, mind you.” 

“Why—what—” Mom drew 
-up short as she saw only Pop 
in the den—‘Where’s Charlie 
and Em?” 

“Bedroom. Getting ready to 


depart—lI trust,” said Pop com- 


fortably. “Leastways that was 
their intention when they left.” 

Mom gave the protesting Doug 
another yank. The visitors were, 
as Pop had said, preparing to 
depart. They greeted Mom in 
stony, disapproving silence. Mom 
gave Doug an admonitory poke 
in the ribs. Thus encouraged, he 
began, “I—I’m—,” stopped, 
gulped, and tried again. “I’m 
awful sorry, Uncle Charlie, 
about the plaster.” At sight of 
his unhappy young face Mom ex- 
perienced a dangerous moment, 
but steeled herself by the re- 
minder that there was too much 
at stake to go soft now. 

Uncle Charlie, however, had 
obviously suffered too much in 
loss of dignity to be pacified by 


a mere apology. “If you and 
your mother dream for a mo- 
ment, young man, I intend to 
spend good money on educating 
potential criminals—.” 

It was then Mom saw red. It 
was then she threw all good 
sense to the winds. “If you 
think you can put rings in my 
children’s noses, Charlie Mc- 
Clain,” she cried, shaking an 
angry finger in his face, “you 
got another think coming. I 
wouldn’t take any help from you 
if you were the very last man 
on this earth.” And with that 
she sailed back to the den and 
Pop. 

Pop was comfortably settled 
in his favorite chair, minus his 
shoes, and that section of the 
paper not in present use scatter- 
ed about the floor. There was 
something very eloquent about 
these inanimate articles to Mom 
at that moment. It was as if, 
little fiends of silent laughter, 
they mocked her. 

Pop looked up. “Gone?” he 
inquired hopefully. 

“Going,” said Mom, sinking 
dispiritedly into a chair. 

Pop perched his stockinged 
feet luxuriously upon the table, 
then cocked an ear. “Sounds 
like,” he grinned, “the mayor of 
Brier Creek’s in trouble.” 

“What kind of trouble?” ask- 
ed Mom dejectedly. It was her 
darkest hour. She’d finished the 
children’s college for good, 

“Not anything he can talk 
himself out of,” said Pop. 

“Car trouble!” shouted Doug 
gleefully, tearing out the door. 
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Hope glimmered again in 
/Mom’s ‘breast. If Uncle Charlie 
had to stay—. Getting up, she 
almost ran outside, 

Doug reached the driveway 
one jump ahead of Mom and 
switched on a light. “In trouble, 
Unc?” he inquired genially. 

The car, apparently, had gone 
palky on Uncle Charlie. From 
time to time, under his frantic 
urging, it sputtered a little, 
made an occasional false start, 
then died. Jerking up the hood, 
Doug stuck his head inquisitive- 
ly inside. “Boy, does she spout 
gas!” he exclaimed happily. 

Doug’s friends, who had fol- 
lowed him, ventured to peep out, 
and seeing them, Doug ordered, 
“Hey, you guys!” 

Made bold now despite Mom’s 


presence, they came forward to 
peer interestedly inside. “What 
gives?” one asked. 

“Fuel pump,” Doug elucidated, 
still busy with his inspection. 


“Spouting gas. Get me some 
tools, will you? In there.” 

“Fuel pump nothing,” another 
objected, “Carbuertor.” 

“Betcha!” said Doug from the 
bowels of the car. 

Mom longed for a good old- 
fashioned woodshed and a strong 
right arm. For once she found 
herself allied with Uncle Charlie, 
who appeared on the verge of 
apoplexy. “You let Charlie fix 
his own things,” snapped Mom 
in a voice calculated to reach 
Doug without penetrating to 
Uncle Charlie. 

But Doug, now engaged in a 
highly technical argument and 


busy with the tools, did not even 
hear her. 

Uncle Charlie was shaking his 
fists at his unsolicited helpers 
and shouting, “I’ll—I’ll call the 
police. You hear? I'll call the 
police.” 

Mom made for Doug, bent on 
battle. She’d teach him to med- 
dle! But before she could reach 
him, he let out a shout of 
triumph. “Hot diggety! I got 
it! It’s the gas pump all right. 
Give her the gun, will you, Unc?” 

The engine purred as Uncle 
Charlie automatically obeyed and 
Doug’s face wore the proud smile 
of the conqueror, while Mom 
thought dismally, “Guess the 
good Lord didn’t mean them to 
have college educations.” 

The car started to roll, but 
strangely anger superseded 
Mom’s despair. “He’s about as 
grateful as a hyena,” she snort- 
ed to herself. 

Almost as if he had heard her 
Uncle Charlie stopped the car. 
“Uh—er—I don’t say I will, 
mind you, Lucy, but I might— 
er— reconsider. The boy has 
shown a certain amount of in- 
genuity. The girl didn’t do bad- 
ly. Removed from corrupting in- 
fluences they might possibly—.” 

These were the words Mom 
had longed to hear. But all at 
once she knew with complete 
conviction that her children 
could stand on their own two 
feet. She gloried in their in- 
dependence. They’d make it all 
right—without Uncle Charlie’s 
help. Oddly, too, she felt not the 
slightest rancor toward him. She 
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was even a little sorry for him. 
“That’s all right, Charlie,” she 
smiled. “We'll make out. By 
ourselves.” 

“Why—what—?” Uncle Char- 
lie looked almost comically be- 
wildered. 

“Good-bye, Charlie,” she said 
firmly. 


“Good-bye, Uncle Charlie,” 
seconded Doug cheerfully. 

The car shot angrily out the 
driveway and Mom went back 
to the den. Pop looked up, his 
eyes twinkling. “Gone, I trust?” 

“Nose-rings and all,” said 
Mom happily, and kicked off her 
shoes. 


Cana Conferences 


OU ask, how can “Cana” aid husband and wife? Is “Cana” 

marriage counseling for those couples who are quarreling 
and are not able to get along? My answer to this second ques- 
tion is no. It is not necessarily for those couples who cannot 
get along (although they can be benefitted), but rather for 
couples who have already lived together, who think they have 
achieved a certain amount of adjustment, but who yet do not 
realize the happiness that can be obtained in an understanding 
relationship. 

As to the first question, how does “Cana” help, let me say, 
that it helps by enabling a couple together, through discussion 
with others to disclose themselves, their fears and hopes, and 
their desires. It helps by disclosing that their problems are not 
unique but rather are shared by all at the conference. It helps 
by making them realize that they are responsible for the en- 
largement of their own happiness and holiness. It helps by aid- 
ing them to analyze realistically the many factors that cause and 
produce trouble in marriage. It helps by enabling them to clear 
themselves of ignorance of psychology and emotional structure 
of the male and female. It helps them to clear their views 
on the matter of money, husband’s status in economic life, wife’s 
status in social living. It helps by mirroring selfishness and 
pointing the way toward consideration and humility as a means 
of solution. It helps by giving them an evaluation of their prob- 
lems of sex and brings into the open its place in the structure 
of their marriage. It helps by teaching them how the parents 
may more successfully live with their children and how the chil- 
dren can be taught to appreciate their parents more fully. In 
short, it opens new vistas in family living such as they have 
never had the opportunity to enjoy before.—Eugene E, Lamour- 
eux, M. D. 
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HERE the land shoots 
straight up to form an en- 
josure; Where the bejuco sends 
ts tough tendrils up and down 
wer the mountains; where 
alms furnish the roofing ma- 
erials for tiny huts on the 
mountain sides and where the 
ungle takes over faster than 
an can clear it; where there 
be no railroads and only a few 
of burden—not more 
han fifty miles from Mexico 
ity—there is the Chinamiti. 
hinamitl is the home of the 
‘hinanteec Indians who live in 
s perfect an isolation as when 
ortez found them in the first 
lf of the sixteenth century. 


They still find their food by 
jigging the few areas that are 
at, growing and growing until 
he soil wears out and then 
oving on. They still fish in the 
eauteous mountain streams; 
they build their rustic bridges, 
lamacas, of the bejuco with five 
wr six inch paths made of mat- 
ting on which as many as twen- 
y persons can pass with safety 
at one time, just as they did 
many years ago. 

The women still wear the 
huipil, the straight night-gown- 
like dress of the Aztecs and they 


Padre of the Rain 


You'll like Chinamitl 


ESTHER SHAW 


still clap-clap-clap the maize for 
the endless tortillas that are the 
mainstay of their family diet. 
They still speak their queer 
language which has not been 
found to be related to the other 
Indian languages of Mexico. 


But one thing is different: 
these people are thoroughly 
Christianized and that fact is 
due mainly to the endless zeal 
and love of one man who lived 
with them for fifty years— 
Fray Francisco Saravia, a Do- 
minican. 

Father Francisco would have 
been a veritable Jack-in-the 
Beanstalk had he entered from 
the West, so it must be suppos- 
ed that he came into the China- 
mitl through one of the three 
passes to the East where the 
trails meet the jungle and stop. 
He must have heard a village be- 
fore he saw it, for the roofs of 
dried fronds point through the 
verdure like so many peaks of 
dying vegetation. And always, 
the villages are located on the 
most undesirable spots of a hill- 
side where one would least ex- 
pect them. Perhaps he heard a 
baby cry. Perhaps he heard a 
commotion when a _ poisonous 
snake had inched its way to the 
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huddled habitation. Certainly, 
if there had been any crop at all 
that year, he would have heard 
some woman patting the ground 
corn into tortillas. Maybe he 
heard a turkey gobbling. Or, 
some child might have been try- 
ing out his dad’s crude musical 
instrument while the father was 
away at the rancheria. 

When he had spotted the vil- 
lage, Fray Saravia had to tear 
through the jungle. Reaching 
the town he must have been 
scratched and bleeding; he must 
have been pestered with all sorts 
of jungle flies; surely he was 
hot, and presumably wet, for he 
could not have escaped the reg- 
ular rains. 

Then silence closed in, and, 
for all he knew, the village 
might have been deserted. Per- 
haps the people were hostile. 
Were they going to send a dart 
from some hidden aiming place? 
Well, he’d have to take the risk. 
Saying a prayer he stepped 
through the village paths wind- 
ing close to the tiny huts. 

“Oyez,” he called. 

“Oyez,” his voice came back in 
that dell of echoes. 

Then silence again, and he 
walked round and round. Pre- 
sently he became aware of little 
peeping eyes around an entrance 
to a hovel, and a quick hand 
snitching a child out of sight. 
He was amused at the thought 
_ that he was being watched. 
When it became apparent that 
no one was going to be bold 
enough to encounter him, he 
carefully deposited in the middle 


of a path, a mamey or two he 
had picked in the jungle, ani 
perhaps a little trinket from 
his pocket, and went away. 

It took many trips to cor. 
vince these frightened people he 
was on a mission of peace and 
that he carried no gun. It took 
much more time to convey any 
idea at all to them, for their 
language seemed unfathomable, 
But Father Francisco was not a 
man to give up easily. 

Once when he turned quick!y 
he saw a young boy following 
him at a distance. The child, in 
childhood’s eternal manner, pos- 
sibly gave him a shy smile in an- 
swer to his own friendly one, and 
ran back to his hiding place. 
Another time the procedure was 
repeated, and then again and 
again, each time with a few 
more youngsters playing the 
daring game until it was no 
longer a feat of bravery. 

For it was plain that this 
strange white man was a friend 
of children. Father Saravia 
singled out one of them, taught 
him the Roman alphabet, and 
soon had him writing the Chi- 
nantec language. From this child 
the padre learned the speech 
that he was so eager to know 
in order that he might teach 
them the word of God. 

The grown folks gathered 
round and Fray Francisco grad- 
ually felt welcome. He helped 
in their fields, played with their 
children, ate what they did, 
shared their poverty and came to 
love them. Soon they were build- 
ing churches, always on the out- 
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standing spot above the slopes 
of their poor villages. Many 
learned to write their own lan- 
guage using the Roman alpha- 
bet, and most learned to pray 
both in the Chinantect and the 
Latin. They copied the prayers 
and other compositions the 
padre gave them over and over, 
used them faithfully, down 
through the years long after the 
death of the kind priest. 

When Father Saravia’s Su- 
perior called him away the Chi- 
nantecs were very sad. Several 
went to the Superior’s home, 
we are told—a journey of terror 
for them, for they seldom travel- 
led beyond the natural walls of 
their haven. They asked that 


their beloved padre be permitted 
to return. We know that Fray 


Francisco did come back, and 
that he spent the rest of his life 
among them. 

But all was not simple in the 
conversion process. Some of the 
“sorcerers,” or practictioners of 
“black magic,” unwilling to give 
up their positions of influence, 
gave the padre no end of 
trouble. Searching in one of 
their “hideouts” one day he fell 
and broke his leg. There were no 
doctors to set the bone and no 
anesthetics to ease the pain. 
Time healed the wound and the 
good father forgot the months 
of agony but he arose badly 
crippled. From then on, for 
more than forty years, the In- 
dians carried him in a litter 
made of two poles with a strong 
matting stretched between. 

Once a crowd, eager to help 


the priest across one of the 
hamacas, put too much respon- 
sibility on the flimsy suspension 
bridge by crowding the passage 
across. The good padre and all 
who were with him fell into the 
swift stream when the bridge 
broke. It seemed for sure that 
Father Saravia would drown, for 
he had only one good leg, and, 
moreover, he was not used to 
exercising that. The current 
twisted and whirled. The crowd 
on the shores watched helpless- 
ly as their beloved father was 
carried downstream. Some be- 
gan to weep, but others, more 
stout in spirit and body, tore 
through the growth on the shore 
and followed the circling body of 
the father as he was swept far- 
ther and farther. 


A near-miracle did happen, 
for who would have thought that 
the raging waters would deposit 
him on a sort of island, or may- 
be just a collection of driftwood? 
The Indians were able to get to 
him. They found him praying. 


Today, the manuscripts begun 
in the time of Father Saravia 
are being “discovered” by for- 
eigners, a few at a time. Many 
of them are still in use. An old 
calendar, used for planting pur- 
poses, has been found. 

Father Saravia died, one 
source says, in 1622, another in 
1630. But what does the date 
matter? His life was the impor- 
tant thing, and the Catholic love 
and kindly ways of these good 
but poor people is a monument 
to his work that will live longer 
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than papers, or relics, or words. brotherly love. . Indeed, there is 
He gave his life to the belief that nothing to keep them from at- 
there is nothing to keep any taining even the highest form of 
people, however poor, from civilization — nothing, except, 
attaining a life of goodness and maybe, prejudice, 


Bridal Veils 


A certain public speaker discoursing on marriage gave the 
following illustration: “If a bridal pair went to Niagara Falls 
on their honeymoon, they certainly would be enchanted with the 
tissuey white bridal veil of the Falls. The bridesmaid pinks and 
blues of the rainbow spray, the thundering wedding march of 
the symphonic waters, and so on. But if the honeymooners 
strolled far enough up the river, they would find that the rest 
of it was pretty ordinary and undistinguished, and flat, and 
monotonous, and routine. But it is just here the boats are sail- 
ed, and barges towed, and fish caught, and ice cut, and life 
lived! It is as unreasonable to expect a married life to be an 
unbroken series of thrills and joys, as it is to expect a river 
to be an unbroken series of Niagara Falls.” 

here are no secrets about the means that make a happy 
marriage. “The sea of Matrimony,” says a Catholic writer, 
must become a veritable ocean of tolerance, compromise, and 
concession, a submerging of one’s own taste and whims and 
convenience for the common good.” The first year of married 
life should be considered a novitiate; both man and wife should 
work at being less selfish, at being patient, at cultivating 
gentleness and self-control, at smiling through the dark time 
when the going is rough.—The Bulletin, NCWC, 


Childhood Uiseases No Longer Common’ 


Ailments usually described as “common childhood diseas- 
es” aren’t very common any more, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance company reports. 

Only one child dies of a “common childhood disease” today 
for every five who died from the same cause 15 years ago, com- 
pany statisticians said, and the number of cases has dropped 
sharply. Not a single child died of diptheria in 40 cities of 
100,000 or more population in 1947. 

Diptheria, scarlet fever, whooping cough and measles have 
become almost negligible as causes of death, apparently because 
of more effective immunization, better methods of treatment 
and the improved health of the nation’s children. 


HOW TO CHOOSE YOUR 


Partner In Marriage 


Stop, Look and Listen 


REV. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


MARRIAGE is so exquisite a 
flower of love that inconsid- 
erate and thoughtless treatment 
will quickly injure its delicate 
texture. “A great porportion of 
the wretchedness which has em- 
bittered married life,” observes 
Thomas Sprat, “has originated 
in a negligence of trifles. Con- 


nubial happiness is a thing of 


too fine a texture to be handled 
roughly. It is a sensitive plant, 
which will not bear even the 
touch of unkindness; a delicate 
flower, which indifference will 
chill and suspicion blast. It 
must be watered by the showers 
of tender affection, expanded by 
the cheering glow of kindness, 
and guarded by the impregnable 
barrier of unshaken confidence. 
Thus matured, it will bloom with 
fragrance in every season of life, 
and sweeten even the loneliness 
of declining years.” 

“Father,” said a young man 
to me, “I married a girl who 
had been chosen as the queen in 
a bathing beauty contest. But 
I found all too soon that she was 
all rapt up about her figure and 
was determined to preserve it at 
all costs. For this reason she 
* Portland, Oregon 
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II 


has not welcomed children. When 
I married, I naturally hoped and 
expected that we would have 
children, and now I’m terribly 
disappointed. She is a _ non- 
Catholic and doesn’t have the 
same conception that we have 
concerning children as a pri- 
mary end in marriage. It has 
caused me no end of grief, and 
I fear that our marriage will 
soon be hitting the rocks. If I 
had it to do over again, I’d pay 
less attention to a girl’s appear- 
ance and much more to her char- 
acter and ideals.” 


What a person wants in a life 
partner is dependability. Like 
charity, that quality will cover a 
multitude of defects. “When I 
put my head on the pillow,” ob- 
served a young wife, “I don’t 
have to stay awake worrying 
about where Joe is or what he 
is doing. I can trust him ab- 
solutely. That’s the basis of 
every successful marriage—mu- 
tual trustworthiness. Without 
that, you’re on the top of a vol- 
cano and you never know when 
the lid is liable to blow off.” 
There’s the case for moral char- 
acter . . . in a nutshell. 
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“What type of a girl do you 
want to marry?” was asked of a 
group of students at Notre 
Dame. The quality that most 
of them stressed in their replies 
was moral character. Thus 20 
students mentioned “good char- 
acter,” as compared with 80 who 
answered “a homemaker.” While 
one specified a “blonde with blue 
eyes and dimples in her cheeks,” 
others stressed the serious equip- 
ment of mind and heart which 
shows itself in such require- 
ments as: “One who knows and 
is willing to assume the respon- 
sibilities of family life.” “A girl 
with principles and ideals,” “A 
good, intelligent girl who will 
' bring inspiration to her husband 
and be a model for our children.” 


In the studies conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, 
O.S.B., among three groups of 
Catholic students—college men, 
college women, and student nur- 
ses—the highest rating was ac- 
corded moral character, religion 
and health. The lowest rating 
was given to wealth, looks and 
housekeeping ability. Between 
these two groups of qualities 
were ranked similarity, intelli- 
gence, education and disposition. 

In virtually all ratings, wheth- 
er for husband or wife, health 
stands close to the top in the list 
of desired qualifications. Since 
it is so important for the proper 
discharge of the normal func- 
tions of the family life, its im- 
portance is readily recognized. 
Health of the mind and of the 
body is normally a requisite for 
happiness, whether a person be 


single or married. When the 
party is married, however, the 
complications greatly increase. 

Poor health may incapacitate 
a man to such an extent that he 
is unable to support his family. 
All the members are then likely 
to be pulled down into hardship, 
privation and misery. Even 
when the disability is not so 
great, it frequently occasions 
financial worry and disturbs the 
family peace. The procreation 
and rearing of healthy children 
become difficult, if not impos- 
sible, if the wife is a chronic in- 
valid. 

While exceptions occur, the 
sad fact remains that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, 
ill-health constitutes a serious 
impediment to normal happy 
family life and should be frank- 
ly recognized as such a liability 
before the marriage is contract- 
ed. 


“When I marry,” observed one 
of my students, “I don’t want to 
marry a doctor’s bill. I want to 
put the wedding ring on my 
bride’s finger, not on a _ physi- 
cian’s bank roll.” 

One should proceed cautious- 
ly when he discovers marked 
tendencies to alcoholism or emo- 
tional instability evidenced by 
epilepsy in the family of the 
prospect. The occurrence of in- 
sanity or feeblemindedness in 
the family stock should not only 
make one wary but also prompt 
him to look elsewhere. Whether 
he likes it or not, an individual 
marries not only the bride but 
to a large extent her family stock 
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as well. Sentiment here should 
hearken to reason. 

There are three other dis- 
eases that raise the sign, Stop, 
Look and Listen! They are tu- 
berculosis and the two social dis- 
eases—syphilis and gonorrhea. 
The serious menace of the first 
is generally recognized, but not 
of the last two. At least not by 
many young people. Yet these 
two are both common and highly 
contagious. They have a devast- 
tating effect not only upon the 
individual but also upon his fam- 
ily. One of the sinister features 
of both these diseases is that 
they are transmitted to innocent 
wives and children who are apt 
to be maimed or ruined for life. 
Among the evil brood of these 
diseases are sterility, miscar- 
general de- 


riages, stillbirths, 
bility, premature death and in- 
sanity. 

Syphilis has increased greatly 
as a result of the breakdown of 
morals which war always en- 


tails. It kills more people an- 
nually in the United States than 
any other disease. This fact is 
not widely known because in the 
death notice some other cause 
is usually listed. The Public 
Health Service of Chicago re- 
ports that most of the locomotor 
ataxia, general paralysis of the 
insane, congenital debility, 
icterus and aclerma, 50 per cent 
of the organic diseases of the 
heart and angina pectoris, 40 per 
cent of the diseases of the ar- 
teries, cerebral hemorrhages, 
apoplexy and softening of the 
brain, 20 per cent of the Bright’s 


disease and 10 per cent of sev- 
eral other diseases noted in 
death certificates, should be as- 
cribed to syphilis. 

The lot of children is even 
more pitiable than that of the 
parents. Fournier’s study of 72 
syphilitic fathers discloses the 
following typical results: Seven- 
ty healthy mothers gave birth to 
807 children—110 stillborn, 166 
syphilitic and only 31 healthy. 
What a hideous pile of corpses 
and crippled bodies does this 
frightful disease leave in its 
wake. It is more poisonous than 
a rattlesnake and more danger- 
ous because it strikes without 
warning. 

So serious a threat are these 
two diseases to the health and 
life of the marriage partner that 
many states now require a medi- 
cal examination and a_ physi- 
cian’s certificate declaring both 
to be free of these diseases be- 
fore a wedding license will be is- 
sued. It is an obviously sensi- 
ble and sane protection for each. 
Even where the law does not 
require such medical proof; it 
should be presented by both. 

This voluntary exchange of 
medical certificates is fast be- 
coming a universal custom and 
will eliminate many painful and 
tragic discoveries which come 
only after the damage has been 
done. Neither party should fail 
under any pretense to conform 
with this elementary dictate of 
prudence and common sense. The 
failure of either to do so should 
sound the danger-signal at once 
and call for a showdown before 
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it is too late. One’s very life 
and the lives of children are 
at stake. 


Husbands and wives in happy 
and successful marriages rate 
highly the factor of congenial 
companionship. This implies a 
sharing of interests and an ex- 
change of thoughts and ideas 
which render conversation both 
interesting and enjoyable. The 
emphasis on the physical shifts 
increasingly to the intellectual 
as the months and years of mar- 
ried life go by. It is of enor- 
mous importance that the part- 
ners have some similarity in in- 
telligence and in culture in or- 
der to deepen and strengthen the 
‘bonds of their love. 


Passion is like a bit of ex- 
plosive. There is a flash and a 
roar. It vanishes as quickly as 
it came, leaving but a whiff of 
smoke behind. Pitiful indeed is 
that union which rests chiefiy 
upon physical attraction, when 
the passions have largely shot 
their bolt. Dissimilarity in in- 
telligence and education has here 
a fertile field for the spawning 
of boredom, irritation and re- 
pulsion. The delicate threads of 
intellectual interests, which 
grow with the years into mighty 
cables of strength, are missing. 


Two young people discover all 
too late that marriage reposes 
even more upon a knitting to- 
gether of the minds than of the 
bodies and that radical differ- 
ences in intellectual endowment 
and culture tend to undermine 
the happiness and the stability 


of the union. Intellectual com- 
munion, a sharing of interests, 
a pooling of hopes and dreams 
begets mutual contentment, 
peace and happiness, and evi- 
dence that deeper love which far 
transcends the merely physical. 
This is portrayed with singular 
penetration by a modern poet- 
ess, who writes under the name 
of Sylvia, in the following lines: 


Why I had thought love like a 
storm at sea, 

Relentless, inexorable, its 
cruel crush of passion, 

Tossing moods like spray upon 
the hot sands of desire 


And waning .. . leaving men- 
ories ... bitter salt. 


But now, I know, my dear, my 
dear, 

That love is just a sweet song 

Singing softly in your heart by 
day 

And peace at dusk... 
arms. 


your 


The education of both part- 
ners, however, else it may di- 
verge into different fields of in- 
terest, should embrace at least 
all the essentials of marriage. 
They should both be thoroughly 
instructed in the nature and pur- 
pose of wedlock and in the psy- 
cho-physical differences of the 
two sexes. Innocence is not 
to be confused with ignor- 
ance, which in this field exacts 
a particularly heavy toll in dis- 
appointment, frustration and un- 
happiness. 


‘CALLING CARD’ FOR 


One family’s Catholic Action 
From “The Michigan Catholic’’* 


F YOU haven’t heard of or 

seen a “Mary Card”’—a “call- 
ing card” for the Mother of God 
—well, here’s a picture alongside 
and these few facts to inform 
you about them, 

Producing and _ distributing 
these cards is the unique Cath- 
olic Action project of a Detroit 
family. Never mind which fam- 
ily—its members insist on re- 
maining anonymous. They ask 
no credit, no profit, only the 
widest possible circulation of the 
cards. Their project has received 
approval from Church officials. 

One side of the card bears the 
name “Mary” in large type, 
printed in our Blessed Mother’s 
favorite color—blue. The reverse 
carries this message: 

“After the Holy Name of 
Jesus, the name Mary is the 
most powerful and.most holy 
name men and angels can pro- 
nounce! 

“Blessed Daughter of the 
Father, Mother of Her Divine 
Son, Jesus, Spouse of the Holy 
Spirit! Our life, our sweetness, 
our hope! 

“O Mediatrix through whom 
all graces come—Sovereign Lady, 
* Detroit, Michigan 


guarded by Joseph, Queen of 
Heaven, and earth, men and 
Angels—Terror of demons— 
Queen of Peace—Sorrowful and 
Immaculate Heart of Mary— 
pray for us! 

“Look to Mary—call upon 
Mary—follow Mary. Repeat the 
name Mary often. Wear Mary’s 
brown scapular perseveringly, 
make the First Saturdays, say 
her Rosary and offer Mary many 
secret mortifications daily!” 

The idea behind this family’s 
project is simple—to win people 
to heed Our Blessed Mother’s 
petitions to the Shepherd chil- 
dren at Fatima for consecration 
of the world to her Immaculate 
Heart and to obtain prayers and 
Communions of reparation to the 
Heart of Christ, for the conver- 
sion of Russia and peace. 

How is the project doing? 
Very well, indeed, says the note 
that accompanied a small deck 
of the cards sent to The Michi- 
gan Catholic office. 


“Our first printing of 5,000 
is already gone, the second 5,000 
are going fast. From now on the 
supply is never going to keep up 
with the demand unless we have 
Mary’s help.” 

If you’d like to carry one of 
these “calling cards” in your 
purse or wallet or prayer book— 
or if you’d like to help distribute 
them, send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to: Mary Cards, 
14469 Fordham, Detroit 5, Mich. 

Mention how many you'd like. 
No price is asked, but whatever 
you’d care to send along will help 


produce and circulate the cards. 
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TEN MOTHERS 
and Why They Were Honored 


At a recent general session 
in the St. Francis Hotel, 
in conjunction with the Fam- 
ily Life Conference, His Ex- 
eellency, Archbishop John J. 
Mitty presented medals to ten 
Catholic Mothers of the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, chosen 
as “eminent examples of the 
Catholic family way of life.” 


Recipients were: Mrs. Josefo 
Rubio, a member of Sacred 
Heart parish, Oakland, born in 
Chihauhua, Mexico. Mrs. Rubio 
is the mother of 12 children, 
eight of whom are living. One 
son is a Brother of the Christian 
schools. 

Mrs. Frank Henriques, mem- 
ber of St. Bernard’s parish, 
Oakland. Born in the Azores, 
Mrs. Henriques came to the Bay 
area as a young girl and was 
married at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Oakland. She is the mother of 
four children, all in religious or- 
ders. The two boys are Francis- 
can Fathers and the girls are 
Dominican nuns. 

Mrs. Mary Far Lai, member 
of St. Mary’s Chinese Mission, 
San Francisco. A native of San 
Francisco’s Chinatown. Mr. Lai 
died in 1916 leaving her with 
nine children, youngest 5 years 


old. In her sixtieth year, Mrs. 
Lai entered the Catholic Church, 
Five of her children are con- 
verts. She has 26 grand chil- 
dren and nine great grandchil- 
dren, making a total of 43 living 
descendants, 22 of whom she has 
led to the baptismal font. 


Mrs. Katherine Marie Manis- 
calco, a member of Ss. Peter and 
Paul’s parish, San Francisco. 
Born in Italy, Mrs. Maniscalco 
came to San Francisco just be- 
fore the fire and earthquake in 
1906. She is the mother of 12 
children, seven sons and _ five 
daughters. One son is a Sales- 
ian Father of St. John Bosco 
and another son is a novice in 
the same order. 


Mrs. Anna Miyamoto, a mem- 
ber of St. Francis Xavier Mis- 
sion for Japanese in San Fran- 
cisco. A convert from Buddhism, 
Mrs. Miyamoto was baptized by 
Bishop Hayasaka, the first Jap- 
anese Bishop. She lead her hus- 
band and daughters into the 
Church. Her shining example as 
a loyal Catholic through her 
days in the segregation camp in 
mid-Eastern cities, led many to 
the baptismal font. Her two 
daughters, gifted musicians, 
could have followed brilliant ca- 
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eaceful Mission. 


Mrs. Gerard Brullard, a mem- 
ber of Our Lady of Victory 
hurch, San Francisco. Born in 
San Francisco and a _ leader 
among the French colony, Mrs. 
Brullard has three beautiful 
daughters all graduates of the 
San Francisco College for Wo- 
men. 


Mrs. Majester Semien, a mem- 
ber of St. Benedict the Moor 
Mission, San Francisco, is the 
mother of ten children, five 
boys and five girls. Mrs. Sem- 
jen’s children and seven grand- 
children all followed this zeal- 
ous mother into the faith. 

Mrs. Thomas O’Connor, a 
member of St. Vincent de Paul 
parish, San Francisco, has nine 
children. Mrs. O’Connor lost one 


son, a paratrooper, during the 
war at Anzio Beach. 

Mrs. Andrew Dachauer, a 
member of St. Anne’s parish, 
San Francisco, is the mother of 
seven children, one a Jesuit 
scholastic. Mrs. Dachauer has 
been recognized throughout the 
archdiocese for her enthusiastic 
promotion of every type of Cath- 
olic Action in her parish and nu- 
merous Catholic organizations 
which hold her interest. 

Mrs. Malcolm Drady, was 
given a medal for her contribu- 
tion as a foster mother. Mrs. 
Drady had two daughters of her 
own, Catherine and Viola, but 
had time to give a home to over 
forty boys. She worked closely 
with the pastor of St. Anthony’s 
Church for ten years, but now 
attends St. James Church. Mr. 
Drady, a member of the San 
Francisco Fire Department, died 
in December 1944. 


Expert Advice 


Whatever it is that the astrologers learn from the stars, the 
results of their findings look as if they had been dug up out of 


an ash-can: 


To-wit: “Take no chances with assets, income or any valued 


interests.” 


Personally, we prefer the observation of Mark Twain, made 
without benefit of telescope or astrolabe: 

“Wednesday is a bad day for speculation. Other bad days 
are Saturday, Monday, Thursday, Sunday, Tuesday and Friday.” 


—The Southern Messenger. 


In Memphis, Tenn., the nine members of the Opilka family 


displaced persons all—gave thanks for their deliverance from 
the hardships of DP camps in Europe, received the blessing 
of Father Louis Janesko and then went happily off to a new life 
on a plantation at Proctor in the same State. 
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Wroné Date 


Sorry, this is 
not 1949! 


LOUIS FINK 


“THROUGH reading about it in 

the newspapers, most of us 
are aware of the fact that this 
is not 1949—according to many 
millions of people. This is the 
year 5709 of the Jewish era; 
2609 of the Japanese era; 1368 
of the Mohammedan era; and 
2725 of the Olympiads. 

Even more astounding is the 
news that this is not really 1949 
A.D., either. That is, we are not 
living in the 1949th year since 
the birth of Christ. No, the 
early scholars made a mistake, 
and we have never quite caught 
up with it. 

Our system of relating dates 
in time according to whether 
they were “before Christ” or 
“after Christ” originated with 
Abbot Dionysius Exiguus around 
527 A.D. As the year in which 
Christ had been born, he took 
the 754th year after the found- 
ing of Rome. But he was in 
error, for Christ was born be- 
fore the 750th year after the 
founding of Rome. In other 
words, Our Savious was born in 
or before 4 B.C.—four years 
before the “Birth of Christ.” 
Some authorities believe that He 
was born as early as 7 B.C. 

The calendar we use today was 
devised by a group of astrono- 
mers working under instructions 


from Pope Gregory XIII. 3; 
fore the Gregorian calendar w; 


the Julian Calendar, named 4 
Julius Caesar. However, th 
Julian date-book had an ern 
of 11 minutes a year, or one dy 
in every 128 years. The Gregor 
ian calendar has an error 4 
only one day in every 3,50 
years—which won’t worry 
of us. The errors creep in be 
cause the earth revolves aroun 
the sun a trifle less slowly tha 
once a year. 

While Catholic countrie 
promptly adopted the Gregoria 
calendar in the 1600’s, and Eng 
land, Japan, Russia and other 
followed suit, the Julian calen 
dar is still used for liturgies 
purposes in some eastern church 


es. 

Now the World Calendar A 
sociation is making efforts t 
install a new calendar, Ever 
year would begin on Sunday, 
and each quarter would hay 
three months of 31, 30 and 3 
days. In an ordinary year, ther 
would be an extra day calle 
Year-End Day. In Leap Years 
there would be two extra day 
and the second would be called 
Leap-Year Day. According t 
the Catholic Almanac, “the Vat 
ican has declared that there aré 
no dogmatic objections to Calen 
dar reform.” 

The next year in which the 
Gregorian and World calendat 
conform—that is, when Janual! 
1st is a Sunday, is 1950. Four 
teen Governments have approvel 
the idea of a new calendar, but 
it seems unlikely that unive: 
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approval will be obtained in 1956? Anyway, we’re seven 
1949. years off. Guess we'd better 
Excuse me, this isn’t really stick to our present dates until 
1949 at all. It’s 1942, or is it someone clears the air. 


Parenthood That Is Planned 


Parenthood is a vocation based on a sacramental contract 
which we call Marriage. Married people are called, just as 
priests and nuns are called. The latter are called to share in 
a special! way in the redemptive work of Christ. The former 
are called to share not only in the redemption but also in the 
work of creation. They are co-creators with God. 

Just as the nun fulfills the purpose of her vocation within 
the framework of her vows, so do married people live out their 
vocation within the marriage contract. Whatever violates the 
contract defeats the purpose of the vocation and thwarts God’s 
law. That is why such things as divorce, abortion and birth 
control are wrong and none of the arguments for planned parent- 
hood or the like can make them right. 

Since marriage is a contract by which husband and wife, in 
mutual love, agree to the procreation and education of chil- 
dren, it can be said that the family is a cooperative organization, 
They cooperate by training the child in its very early years, 
developing to the full its God-given talents. They contribute 
to family unity by being companions to their children. The only 
way we can know our children is to be with them, sharing the 
interests that are theirs; showing them its responsibilities and 
that they are expected to contribute to the family happiness no 
matter what their age may be. 

Parenthood is a soul-satisfying experience that lasts ’til 
death and far beyond it. It is a consuming vocation and one 
which carries its own reward. We are made to be loved and 
children, even tiny ones, are profligate with theirs. Plans, 
which take them into account are always lasting. To plan to 
be parents is not the same thing as “Planned Parenthood.” One 
takes God into the picture, the other shuts Him out. One 
visualizes a privilege, the other idolizes a passing pleasure. 
Those who plan to be parents are conscious of the fact that 
the “childless Cherubim” well might envy them. Those who 
speak of “Planned Parenthood” put themselves on a par with 
a pedigreed pup. It all boils down to this, in your plans, “seek 
ye first the Kingdom of God and His Justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you.”—-The Catholic Nurse. 
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Bunions On 


And Mother’s the cause of them 


M. AGNES HUTCHINS 


YES, there are bunions on my 

knees. I guess they started 
growing way back there when 
Mother said: 

“Child, it’s time to join the 
family prayers.” 

Somewhere, Mother had read 
that Christ had said, “Where 
two or three gather together in 
My Name I will be in their 
midst. So we gathered. 

Down through the years the 
crowd grew larger and the voices 
stronger. I was the eleventh 
child added, and two sisters fol- 
lowed. 

One of my older brothers loved 
to sleep during prayers. After 
pondering the problem, and 
probably consulting the Blessed 
Virgin, Mother came up with 
the solution. She said, “Now 
Joseph, you must lead the Ro- 
sary every night.” I liked that. 
We got through quicker! 

But don’t misunderstand me. 
I didn’t dislike praying. I liked 
to pray privately. There were 
many things I wanted—like 
first place in class. When I was 
graduated from the eighth 
grade, I was only third and Sis- 
ter Mauritia said sympathetic- 
ally (before the whole class, 
mind you) “We all know that 
Agnes deserved first place.” That 
must have hurt the Valedictor- 
ian. It hurt me because I wasn’t 
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she. And I thought: “What went’ 
wrong with my prayers?” 

Later, (isn’t it strange?), | 
made first place and Sister, 4 
different teacher, said, of al 
things, that Eva deserved the 
honor. That hurt me badly, forl 
I knew that God and my bunionsfito 
had done it. But I wouldn't 
have told her then for anything. 
Now, I’m different; I don’t care, 
It’s the grown-upness inside me, 
I guess, 

Sometimes though, when I was 
a kid, it was aggravating to 
join the prayers. I wasn’t ready. 
Many a time I had to rush my 
paper dolls to bed, fast. I had tv 
put away my water colors and 
Sears catalogue with the lace 
trimmed dresses I had painted 
and not even have another glance 
at them until the next day. I'd 
have to quit playing the piano, 
or stop practice on our Christ 
mas play which our married 
brothers and sisters came home 
to see. (It’s too bad about the 
play, though. Soon, my eight 
year-young and my _ ten-yeal- 
young sisters said they were i0 
old to be in a play. I was only 
thirteen. And that ended that!) 

But the prayers went on. Even 
when we protested that we had 
said our prayers at church. Ani 
to add bunion to bunion, ther 
were extra prayers being recit 
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i all the time—an Our Father 
ere, 2 Hail Mary there. .. Our 
rayers grew as fast as we did. 
On your knees is a sure way 
f going some place, and a sure 
| fay of knowing where you are 
“Boing,” Mother would say. 


One day at school I mentioned 
hat we had prayed for a certain 
pupil the night before. A fellow 
Jassmate said decisively: “Yes, 
ind for everybody else in the 
ountry !”” 


I was angry at him and told 
fother. But she laughed... a 
ittle proudly, I thought. 


She asserts that she has to 


pray for her children and their 


hildren’s children. 
She does. And her prayers 


don’t go amiss. Why twice, she 
las given me my dear baby sis- 
er. Once, when she was born, 
Another time when she had the 
diphtheria. 


It was Sunday morning and 


my sweet brown-eyed sister 
Margie lay in Mother’s arms 
gasping for breath. The tears 
ran down my Mother’s face and 
the prayers ran out her mouth. 
Then God put breath back into 
my dying sister and there, once 
again, Mother had given me my 
little sister—through her pray- 
ers, 


I wouldn’t be surprised they 
had a lot to do with my brother’s 
vocation to the priesthood. 

But my other brothers teased 
her: “Mother,” they said, “you 
prayed a long time that one of 
us would become a priest, but 


you almost missed. He’s the 


youngest boy you had—the 
seventh.” 


He is my brother. But I just 
love to call him Father. 


Once, when father, my real 
father, I mean, was ill and the 
doctor said he’d die, Mother 
prayed him right out of bed. 


Everytime I come home on a 
visit to Mother and Dad who 
live alone, the bunions start 
growing again. They pray and 
pray. Why even my sister in the 
convent remarked on the length. 
I bet we knelt for twenty or 
thirty whole minutes. When she 
came home this last time, she 
said, “Mother, It’s so interesting 
to see for whom you’re going to 
pray. I’ve forgotten the routine. 
Goodness! It’s a wonder you 
could get Daddy to pray that 
long.” 


Some men are like that, I 
guess. But Daddy prays a lot, 
even to himself. When I ask, 
“Daddy, are you going to say 
your easy prayers now?” With 
a twinkle in his eye, he answers, 
“No, I’m going to say my hard 
ones.” 


But to get back to my bunions. 

That second night of my sis- 
ter’s visit, when we had finished 
prayers, she exclaimed, “Mother, 
you pray for everybody but your- 
self! I’m going to say a prayer 
out loud for you.” 

So the next time our prayers 
ended, before we could jump up 
off our knees, she threw out the 
words: 
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“Our Father and Hail Mary Father and Hail Mary for Moth 
for Mother. . .” ire 

I thought that was real sweet And everybody present thanks 
of her. ' God for the bunions and the 

And now, when I’m home, I prayers, and the happy, happy 
too, add to the prayer list: “Our years. 


Buying Power 


The relativity of inflation was clearly shown in a recent 
study by the National Industrial Conference Board. In terms of 
dollars and cents, the price of round steak in 1948 was 370.6 
per cent higher than in 1914. Yet in terms of work-hours, or 
work-minutes, the 1948 round steak was 40 per cent cheaper 
than its 1914 counterpart. 


The years from 1914 to 1948 brought a 150 per cent in- 
crease in food prices in general, but the same years brought 
a sixfold increase in hourly earnings. In 1914, the worker had 
to spend almost three-fifths of his wages on food, even though 
potatoes were less than 2 cents per pound, chuck steak was 
16.4 cents per pound and eggs were 32 cents per dozen. Des- 
pite sensationally higher dollars-and-cents prices, the 1948 wage 
earner spent only % of his wages on food. The 1948 wage 
earner was able to devote % of his time to earning money for 
other nutritional needs, while the 1914 worker had to meet 
all non-food requirements out of % of his income. 


The analysis pointed out that the typical market basket 
of 1914, which then required 29 hours of work, would cost 14 
hours today. Changed consumption patterns since 1914 re- 
quire still another statement of the case. The average food 
basket today would have cost 28 hours in 1914, against 12 
hours of work in 1948.—Trends. 


Emphasis On Families 


The Paulist Fathers at the famous Paulist Church in New 
York City recently decided to conduct a “Family Novena” as 
a means of getting families to attend. The Fathers pointed out 
that missions are usually given for segments of the family— 
one week for fathers, another for mothers and others for the 
young folks. Their plan to focus attention on family devotion 
was a big success. 
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with Children 


Heart to Heart Talks 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


MERICA has a_ wonderful 
heritage of festivals. In 


we look forward to Halloween, 
later to Thanksgiving, to Christ- 
mas and then to St. Valentine. 
But have we ever thought of 
looking forward to the month 
of Mary, special month of the 
Blessed Mother? 

Our Holy Mother Church has 
dedicated the month of May, 
with all its charming loveliness, 
to Mary as Queen of May. Chil- 
dren are thrilled to take part in 
the many pious practices in her 
honor. One reason for this may 
be the fact that at this season 
nature is most generous in lend- 
ing her beauty to the world 
about us. The warmth of the 
golden sunshine, the soft bab- 
bling of the running brooklet, 
the wealth and beauty of frag- 
rant flowers, all help to fill chil- 
dren’s hearts with joy and glad- 
ness. 

Our Blessed Mother has shown 
her special love for children by 
the many appearances she has 
made to them. Many boys and 
girls have seen the film, “Song 
of Bernadette,” which tells the 
story of Our Lady’s appearance 
to St. Bernadette at Lourdes, 


France. Then, our Blessed 
Mother again appeared to 
to three children at Fatima, Por- 
tugal. She told some very deep 
secrets to one of them who, to- 
day, as a Carmelite Nun, still 
carries the untold secrets in her 
heart. 


Have you heard of the very 
recent stories of our Lady’s ap- 
pearing to a Novice at a convent 
in the Philippine Islands? Also, 
to a young lady near Germany? 
The Church is studying these 
cases right now. 


Since our Blessed Mother has 
shown her deep love for children 
by using them as her ambassa- 
dors, to carry messages to all of 
us, a return of love for love 
should be made in a special way 
during May. Here are some of 
the ways: 

Every Catholic boy and girl 
should have a May altar in his 
home. Any statue or picture of 
Our Lady will do for a little 
shrine. Try to keep Her altar 
adorned with fresh flowers. 
Then, each night as you kneel 
before your May altar, give the 
Queen of May your spiritual 
bouquet of many beautiful flow- 
They may be: 


ers. 
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Roses—by telling her how 
much you love her; 

Pansies—by promising obe- 
dience to your parents; 

Lilies—by whispering your 
love and desire for purity; 

Buttercups—by offering acts 
of kindness shown your parents, 
sisters, brothers and others. 

The ribbon which will tie this 
bouquet will be a decade of the 
Rosary. 

Another excellent way to show 
Mary how much we love and 
think of her is by attending 
Mass and receiving Holy Com- 
munion frequently during May. 
Staying close to Christ by re- 
ceiving Him makes us more 
Christlike, and, therefore, more 
pleasing to our Heavenly Moth- 
er. 

Now it seems very fitting that 
in May, the month of our Spir- 
itual Mother, a day should be set 
aside especially for our own 
mother on earth. Among the 
heroes of service, none ranks 
higher than the good Christian 
mother. Mother’s Day is ob- 
served as a tribute to all moth- 
ers. Without a doubt, many 
famous men and women in his- 
tory achieved their greatness 
partly, if not wholly, through 
their mothers’ wise training. 
The following words of Lincoln 
proves this: “All that I am or 
hope to be I owe to my angel 
mother.” Many saints in Heaven 
today owe the holiness of their 
earthly lives to the prayers and 
good example of their mothers. 
St. Monica prayed for her son, 


St. Augustine, for seventeg 


years. 


Mothers stand in God’s play 
with regard to you. No mattem 
what you do or how much yo 
may hurt her, she always fog 
gives. In your troubles she sym 
pathizes with you. In your sick 
ness she cares for you. Her lovd 
like God’s, can never be meas 
ured. Therefore, the best anf 
finest way you can show you 
love and devotion to your mothe 
is by ready and willing obedi 
ence—on every single day of th 
year. 


Of course, besides the usual, 
gift you will buy, you will wanj 
to offer her a most valuable ona 
—the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
and your holy Communion. As! 


God to help you to be at leas 
half as good as your mother 
thinks you are and wants you 

to be. 


There are thousands of boys 
and girls whose mothers have 
been taken from them. If God 
has taken your mother, remem- 
ber that she is praying for you. 
Don’t forget her in your prayers 
every day. And now, for a story. 


There was in India not so 
many years ago a native who 
worked for some _ French 
engineers. One of them gave 
him a present of a dozen hen 
eggs he received from France 
and twelve little chickens were 
safely hatched. One day, he 
missed one, the next day an- 
other, and the next another. This 
caused the Hindu much sadness 
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emmd he resolved to keep watch 
d catch the thief. 
B After a while, a great black 
gle flew down to seize a chick- 
‘fm. The man shot him instantly 
“Brough the head. The next 
hinute, however, he fell on his 
in sorrow and remorse, 
‘Mr he had thoughtlessly slain, as 
“He believed, one of his gods, the 
“Black eagle. In an effort to for- 
+t his mistake, he left his na- 
‘Hive village and went to Madras. 
The very day he arrived there, 
murder had been committed. 
he assassins, seeing that the 
Hindu was a stranger, tried to 
Met the blame placed on him. 
hey succeeded. He was arrested 
“nd refused to defend himself, 
eling guilty of his own crime 


af shooting the black eagle. The 
por Hindu was given life im- 


He served twelve years with 
great patience, when, one day, 


lant light. In the midst of this 
light appeared a most beautiful 
lady all dressed in white. She 


id: “Do not worry any more 
about that eagle you killed. That 


bird was not God. My Son is 
the one true God. Ask the priest 
to pour upon you the saving 
water. In eleven days I will 
come and take you to the King- 
dom of my Son, the one true 
God.” 

That night the Hindu fell ill 
and was taken to the hospital. 
He told the priest about his love- 
ly Lady whom he called “My 
Queen.” The priest instructed 
him and found him a ready ccn- 
vert. He was baptized and re- 
ceived the Sacraments. 

On the eleventh day, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “There is my 
Queen; she has come to take 
me,” and with these words he 
died. Our Lady had also told 
him she had obtained the grace 
of the true Faith for him be- 
cause he had always been an up- 
right man, faithful to the nat- 
ural law according to his belief. 
This was our Lady’s reward to 
the fidelity of a poor man. 

What reward will be waiting 
all girls and boys who are faith- 
ful to the law of obedience to 
their parents in this life and in 
the life to come! 

May our Blessed Mother love 
you always. 


Same Old Thing 


A male nurse in a mental hospital noticed a patient with 
his ear close to the wall, listening intently. The patient held 
up a finger as a warning for him to be very quiet; then beckoned 
him over and said: “You listen here.” The nurse put his ear to 
the wall and listened for some time, then turned to the patient 
and said: “I can’t hear anything!” “No,” said the patient, “and 
its been like that all day.”—The Liguorian. 


| 

prisonment. 
m returning to his cell after 
work, he found it filled with bril- 
miled kindly upon him and 


REV. JOSEPH C. FENTON 


FROM Radio Moscow: Informed 
today that twenty - eight 
thousand Russian mothers have 
gained the title of heroines be- 
cause they had ten or more 
children, the central committee 
of Communist Party proclaimed 
March 8 as the Women’s Day. 

Expert says world can feed 
its peoples A note of warning 
against the attitude that the 
world will not be able to feed 
its people has been sounded by 
F. L. McDougall, counselor for 
the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization. He 
declared that it would be “quite a 
mistake” to take this neo—Mal- 
thusian position. 

Of all the world’s food, 90 to 
95 per cent is consumed in the 
countries in which it is produced, 
he pointed out, while only five to 
ten per cent enters world trade. 

All the work the FAO has 
done through conferences, stud- 
ies, and surveys indicates that 
food production could be greatly 
increased if modern knowledge 
is applied to the problems of 
agriculture, Mr. McDougall told 
the American Association for 
the United Nations. 

“Recently there been 
something of a revival of what 
is known as neo-Malthusianism,” 


he stated. “We have been 
that world population will exce 
the possibilities of food pn 
duction.” 

These assertions are based 
a “static conception of agri 
culture,” Mr. McDougall sai 
and do not take into account th 
great increases that can tak 
place through the “use of im 
proved seeds, the intelligent uy 
of fertilizers, the careful pres 
ervation of the soil and a hu 
dred other factors.” 

Congressman tells off contr 
ceptionists. The Planned Par 
enthooders of Montgomery Coun 
ty in Maryland picked the wrong 
folk when they sent some 0 
their literature to Representat- 
ive and Mrs. Augustine B. Kelly, 
They got back a blistering reply 
from Mr. Kelly, who represents 
Pennsylvania’s 27th District in 
Congress. 

“Mrs. Kelley and I,” the legis- 
lator wrote, “are in receipt of 
a letter from you with literature 
pertaining to the Planned Par- 
enthood League, Inc., of Mont- 
gomery County. Some may have 
been happy to have this liter- 
ature, but it is an insult to Mrs. 
Kelley and me. 

Mrs. Kelley was selected as 
the Catholic Mother of America 
in 1944, because of the high 
standards of morality she had 
held before her, the fine fam- 
ily she had reared, and her five 
sons in the service. She did not 
need the help of Planned Par- 
enthood to achieve this honor. 
“The Kelley children, of whom 
there are nine, are living testi- 
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Bony to the fallacy and futility 
f your theory. Had we been dis- 

iples of that theory, there would 
‘mot have been nine healthy and 
‘Mentally sound children. Which 


“J would request that you 
‘please send no more of your 
Biterature to us.” 
Death of Civilization: “The 
“Bperpetual rustle of lawyers’ pap- 
rs on our divorce courts is 
e result and the witness of 
he death of our civilization,” 
Dr. W. J. O’Donovan, leading 
‘British Catholic physician told 
‘the annual meeting of the Cath- 
‘Holic Marriage Advisory Coun- 
in London. 
O'Donovan, chairman of 
‘Mthe Sword of the Spirit organ- 
formed to fight anti- 
Christian totalitarianism, add- 
ed: “If a civilization is worth 
saving it must be one where wo- 
men are honored. If women are 
to be articles of pleasure, it is 
not the civilization we need nor 
the type of life we cherish.” 
How can people expect secur- 
iy when the most intimate re- 
lationship of man and woman 
lacks stability? he asked. As a 
tragic commentary on our mod- 
em way of life, Dr. O’Donovan 
tited the widely-reported words 
of a young American boy as he 
lay dying: “At last I’ve got 
father’s and mother’s sides of 
the divorce straightened out.” 
And the boy’s prayer: “Almigh- 
ty God, forgive me my agnost- 
icism. I have tried to keep it 
gentle and not cynical...” 


Puerto Rican Bishops protest 
government propaganda for 
birth control and sterilization: 
The Bishops of Puerto Rico have 
warned in a joint pastoral that 
this island’s problem of congest- 
ed population cannot be solved by 
birth control and sterilization, as 
is now advocated by government 
agencies. 


The pastoral branded abor- 
tion as a crime, sterilization, 
even if voluntary, as a sinful 
mutilation of the body, and con- 
traceptive practices as a viola- 
tion of the Sixth Commandment. 
The Bishops also called on the 
new Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Luis Monoz Marin, to take a 
public stand on the issue. They 
recalled that in his political 
campaign he repeatedly pledged 
himself to uphold the Christian 
traditions of the island. 

The pastoral was occasioned 
by the issuing of a government 
report which, after citing many 
statistics, declared that this 
“demonstrates the frightful sit- 
uation that would arise should 
our population continue to 
grow.” 

Puerto Rico, the smallest of 
the Greater Antilles, has a pop- 
ulation of over two million in- 
habitants within an area of 
8,485 square miles, or close to 
600 people per square mile. 

The Bishops criticized govern- 
ment agencies for considering 
only “scientific” and “economic” 
solutions to the problem, and 
declared that it is also moral 
and social. The true solution to 
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poverty, they said, cannot be 
found in artificially cutting the 
size of the poor families but in 
raising the social lot of the 
poor. The government program 
gives rise to the suspicion that 
officials wish to maintain the 
present unjust economic order 
in the island, the Bishops added. 

In 1937 the Insular Legisla- 
ture legalized dissemination of 
birth contro] literature. Now a 
propaganda drive has _ been 
launched calling for “voluntary 
sterilization.” The propaganda 
gives rise to the suspicion, the 
Bishops said, that there have 
been involuntary victims of this 
mutilization at the hands of 
godless surgeons in hospitals fre- 
quented by the poor. 

The pastoral called on the gov- 
ernment to use its propaganda 
to inculcate in the people a sense 
of responsibility and adherence 
to moral principles, which would 
cut down on the high rate of il- 
legitimate children. 

60-day ‘cooling-off’ period urg- 
ed in divorce actions: A new rule 
which would require a 60-day 
“cooling off” period in divorce, 
separate maintenance and an- 
nulment proceedings in all courts 
in Illinois has been presented to 
the [Illinois Supreme Court, 
which now has the plan under 
advisement. 


Leading proponent of 
measure is Circuit Judge Juli 
H. Miner, who presides over oy 
of Chicago’s domestic relation 
courts. He has secured approyg 
of the plan from his fellow Cod 
County jurists and from the | 
inois State, the Chicago and thé 
East St. Louis Bar Associg 
tions. 

In a brief supporting the pro 
posed rule, Judge Miner tol 
the Supreme Court: “Fights ar 
rarely abandoned voluntarily 
after the combatants are i 
the ring and the gong is 
sounded. They go to a decision 
or a knock out ... Prior t 
their entry into the legal arena 
many domestic differences, be 
they ever so serious, may he 
ironed out satisfactorily. The 
home remains intact and the 
children are unaware of the 
trouble. The principals are not 
infrequently happier than be 
fore— just like youngsters who 
fight it out, getting their griev- 
ances off their chests, forgiving 
and resuming their friendships.” 

Judge Miner pointed out that 
the number of divorces in Il- 
inois has almost doubled from 
18,381 cases in 1940 to 35,275 in 
1946. He said that 80 per cent 
of the juvenile delinquency cases 
in Chicago are traceable to brok- 
en homes. 


The Missouri State Senate showed its appreciation for a big 
family when it adopted a resolution congratulating Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl I Schaeffer, of St. Louis, on the birth of their seventeenth 
child—a boy named John Michael. The resolution noted that a 
return to simple living and home life is one of the great needs 
of our times. 


